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TELL’S CHAPEL. 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING. | 
Wut Tell was crossing the Lake, as a prisoner, in the H 
same boat with the tyrant Gessler, a violent storm threatened || 
the destruction of the skiff. Tell, as the most vigorous and || 
skilful helmsman, was set free ; and he conducted the boat | 
successfully to the shore, but seized the opportunity to || 
{} 
spring upon a rock, pushing off the barque. After the || 
expulsion of the governors and the demolition of their castles, || 
it became customary among the Swiss to make pilgrimages to 
the place where Tell leaped ashore, and in 1388, thirty years 
after his death, the Canton of Uri erected a chapel, called | 
Tell’s chapel, on the rock on which he had sprung, and caused | 
a eulogy to be pronounced every year in memory of him. 


Tue reader who would fully understand the following || 
piquant sketch, is referred to an anticipatory mention of it || 
' 


in the last number of the Mirror. |} 
THE COUSINS. 1 

Once there were two cousins! and their names were | 
Isabella and Frances! and Isabella was a rich city belle, | 
and Frances was a poor country girl, for the first time || 
opening her eyes on the womders of the big city ! 

There, reader mine! is not that a fair beginning? Is 
not there a world of information in that sentence? Cannot 
you see, as plain as you see the blessed sun shining upon 
you ‘at this moment, the position, relative and absolute, of |! 
these two cousins? the star and the pearly drop resting | 
unseen upon its rim; the golden oriole wing and wing with 
the poor little sparrow; the timid, innocent, bleating sheep 
ina wilderness of beautiful gazelles! Do you not see it? 
Oh yes! and that is what I call leaping at once into the || 
very cream of the thing—distancing, at a single bound, all 
story-tellers, who have not been pupils of my old nurse 
Bridget. Perhaps you will think I should have added that |) 
one of these fair cousins was handsome, and the other ugly ; | 
but there you are mistaken. ‘That would be a sheer waste | 
of penand ink: for, what have the rich, especially rich || 
ladies, to do but be beautiful? and who ever heard of a|| 
poor beauty, except in a novel? Now, I have no thought | 
of writing a novel, (at least, for several years to come,) so i 
I shall maintain a discreet silence. Perhaps you have all 
novelist’s imagination, however. 1; 

“Fanny! Fanny! Fanny! shouted the rich cousin, || 
yesterday morning, crushing a handful of dripping June 
roses that she had just been gathering, beneath her tiny || 
foot, and flinging her muslin sun-bonnet into the middle of | 
thebed. “Fanny! the ‘New Mirror’ has come! Get up! 
open your eyes, coz! Look! your whole letter! how 
could you tell all about it? But ‘never mind! it will end 
well, Idare say! Do youhear, Fanny! You are to have 
the “ Neapolitan and balzarine ;? and they shall be the 
prettiest in Broadway ; the very prettiest, if J have any hand 
inselecting them! Prenez-garde, cozzy ! you have torn || 
half the cover off, already !” | 

“What is it, Bel?’ Father’s letter? oh! I have been! 
dreaming about it all night, and I know mother wil] think 


| 


those old trimmings—” i! 
“Bless your heart, Fan! you are to have bonnet, trim- |) 
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| ming, and all; and will not have to worry your father about 


it either? Do wake up!” 
‘Bel? 

* Look here!” and a damp copy of the New Mirror was 
thrust into the sleeper’s face. ‘ The last paragraph, Fanny ! 
reud that! Ha, ha! how wide your eyes are opening! 
Well, chick, what think you?” 

For a moment the eyes of the country cousin, newly 
opened as they were, danced a perfect gallopade to the tune 
her heart played, and a joyous light broke over her surprised 
face. Then a feeling of uneasiness began to display itself 
at the corners of her mouth; a questioning glance was 
darted at her cousin ; another sought the page before her; 
and finally she burst into an uncontrollable fit of merriment, 


/ not a little qualified by vexation. ‘ J wear a rose recogniza- 


bly! J—” 

“ Better than to wear your old muslin.” 

“ True, ’Bel,’ true! but—” 

* And your-ugly straw, with the faded ribands, Fanny.” 

“Dear! dear! how I wish I was rich!” 

* Rich! why, money is goed for nothing, but to buy 
pretty things; and here you can have the very articles you 
want, if you will only give a sketch of us two for the ‘ New 
Think of our coming out in print! I, with my 
dark, eloquent eyes, (those are the very words, Fan! put 
them down before we forget!) and you, with your pretty 
little Grecian face—” 

‘* Nobody calls me pretty here, ’Bel’—nobody but you.” 

‘* Don your new bonnet, darling, and their eyes will begin 
to open. There! don’t pout! If you were as ugly as 
Holofernes, instead of—of the little gipsy that you are, with 


, your perked up lips and saucy words—there! you put me 


out! I say if you were ever so ugly, trust the beauty-makers 
of New-York, for a transformation. They know how the 
They study your style; and then accom- 
modate it so well, that you would think any other nose, any 
other chin, lips, eyes, hair, or complexion, would make : 
perfect fright of you. As for form, everybody knows that 
nature has nothing to do with that, now-a-days.” 

Fanny glanced into the opposite mirror, and turned a 
pirouette to convince herself, that her own figure was 
comme il faut. ‘I do so want the bonnet and dress!” 

‘“‘ Of course you do! and of course you will have them! 
Here’s your porte.feuille. Scribble away! I will bring up 
your breakfast myself, and nobody shall know what you are 
about.” 

‘“‘ A sketch of us two, to be printed!” and again the little 
lady caught the reflection of a very merry face in the 
rairror. 

‘© * Of us! to be sure! where would you look for finer 
models!” and ’Bel’ gave her pretty head a toss, that set a 
whole cloud of jetty ringlets in a tremor of delight at the 
prospect of immortality perched on the nib of Fanny 
Forrester’s pen. 

“O yes, ’Bel’; I know you are beautiful, and accom- 
plished, and all that; I hear it from everybody’s tongue, and 
see itin everybody’s eyes. Your poor country cousin would 
make but a humbie figure in such—” 

‘“* Affectation ! sheer affectation, Fan! You know who 
would be the sufferer; just keep your little lips together till 
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I have done! It is not that which troubles you, J know ; | 
it is the difficulty of talking about one’s self. Of course you 
will not say much ; just intimate in a pretty sort of a way 
that you might say a great deal, and leave the rest to imagi- 
nation. 

Fanny bent over her paper, but she only traced ‘ Isabella 
Forester’ four times ; and then looked up with an amused 
expression, very like that of a particularly demure kitten, 
quite satisfied with its own frolics. ‘To think he should 
suspect me of being ‘ old and blue ? ” 

‘Complimentary dear, very! As much as to say ‘this 
passing excellent, deeply conceived, highly finished letter 
indicates a maturity of genius, entirely unapproachable by 
a lady so young as to want a new bonnet. Don’t you see 
it, Fanny !” 

‘*¢ A regular contributor, to Graham and Godey ! ” 
* We will take advantage of that hint, Fanny.” 
“ Never! I will not be a ‘ litterateuse,’ Bel,’ indeed I 








will not! a hackneyed magazine-writer, deliberately laying 
myself open to everybody’s cool criticisms, and—” 

“‘ Nonsense! every word of it, Fan! You will want an 
elegant shawl in a few months, and you have only to put 
your pen in motion, and the thing is accomplished. Never 
wish you were rich, child ; you carry Fortunatus’s purse in 
that little head of yours.” 

“Ah! ’Bel?! when heads become purses, hearts learn 
to keep time to the chink of the coin! money-getting is not 
a womanly care, and as big Jack says ‘ I’ll none of it?” 

“ None of the money !” 

“ None of the care—money or no money! Poverty is a 
comparative thing after all, and not such a terrible evil if it 
comes in the right place, and with the right company. Why, 
even we were quite rich in the country.” 

‘*¢ Could you be happy there now, Fanny ?” 

“ Happy! yes! as the day is long! You shall spend a 
summer with me Bel’, at my own dear home ; you wouldn’t 
mind inconveniences in-doors, with everything magnificently 
luxurious without. OI adore the country! but then city 
life has its charms, of course; I don’t think I shall be troubled 
with ennui anywhere.” 

* But I mean to have you here two or three years yet, 
my gay Phillis, so just consider the matter settled, and [’ll 
give you a beautiful little gold pen on your next birthday.” 

“For which I shall be exceedingly grateful ; and write a 
score of checkered letters with it before I am two months 
older. I tell you, Bel’, I will not barter away my thoughts 
and feelings—sacred, because my own, if they are silly—as 
spruce clerks do a yard of tape, or a fold of muslin! I have 
no taste for getting rich, though I should like, passing well, 
to be so.” 

“ Sentimental, asI live, Fanny! Have you ever such 
an article as the * Trials of Woman,’ or the ‘sufferings of 
genius,’ in that port-folio of yours! They would be delec- 
table subjects for the exercise of your pen-craft. Seriously 


though, Fan, this is all stuff. You may as well fling your || 


pearls upon paper, as to cast them before—dandies. There 
is no need to dissect your own heart openly, to get at the 
anatomy of others. Keep as many little covered corners 
as youchoose. I should dislike to have you give a com- 
plete autopsy (as Dominie Doubt says) as much as you 
would ; but scribble for the fun of the thing.” 

“TJ shall, if Ido it at all. I am more of a lark than a 
nightingale, and more of a butterfly than either—that is, if 
butterflies have hearts and cousins. What shall I call my 
sketch, ’Bel’. ‘Memoirs of two young women, or a glance 
at money-getters ?’” 


| 
| 


| 


| 


but on second thought, you had better not do it now. 
|are to have the new things first, and furnish the liquidator f for I « 
|‘ thereafter,’ and I think you had better present yourself in | 
| your improved costume.” 


| nation, either, for a long time. 


| downward, and its twin neighbour rolled back, like a red 


————— 


| 
' 


Fanny Forester acquiesced in this wise suggestion ; and | 
the two cousins, lodged between the arms of an immense 
fauteuil, cheek to cheek, and tresses mingling, turned slowly 
the leaves of the elegant magazine, quite forgetful for the 
hour of any other beauty, than that before them. The 
breakfast hour passed unheeded, for they were intent on | 
tracing out the history of the fair “‘ Donna Sylveria and her 
lovers,” and could be roused by nothing less than the pro. 
voking ‘to be continued,” at the end. 

It was the hour of fashionable promenade, and our brilliant 
*Bel’ Forester (with her country cousin in the despised 
muslin, tripping lightly by her side) glided along the crowded 
pavé of Broadway. Many a hat was raised, and many 
a smile lost itself in the ambush of the lids’ dark neighbours 
as they passed. The bow was for both cousins—all stronger 
demonstrations for the belle. Then would come a gay 
lady, with cordial greetings for one cousin, and only a care. 
less nod of recognition, or a studiously common-place 
remark for the other; for ladies know well how to show 
forced civilities, and mete them out with a cool graciousness 
worthy of all admiration. The eyes of Fanny Forester 
flashed, and there was a decided curl in her short upper lip, 
that nature had never placed there ; but it was not in the 
character of the little maiden to feel contempt, nor indig. 
She was no philosopher to 
laugh at human follies, and too human herself to rise above 
them. Her lip gradually elongated, the corners curving 


rose-leaf that the sun has gazed upon too earnestly. Her 
position was a painful one—an appendage to her elegant 
cousin, a foil, a cipher on the wrong side of the unit, and 
all for the want of a few outward adornments. 

“Fanny, dear!” Fanny crushed a tear that was just 
forcing its way through her quivering lashes, and looked up. 

“© Why, what a mournful face! the like never was seen 
in a promenade. This must not be, Cusina Mia; if it is the 
green fields, and fresh air, wild flowers and wild birds that 
you are longing for, you shall be treated to them. We will 
take a drive to-morrow, and enjoy a genuine country 
frolic.” 

“Thank you, ’Bel’. I should be delighted with the 
frolic ; though my spirits need no medicine, I can assur 
you.” 

“ Had enough this morning, eh !” 

“If I do write the sketch, I will not wear the badge, ’Bel’; 
I will do the whole affair ‘ under the rose,’ if I do it at all 
it is the province of the flower to keep secrets, not expom 
them. This is my first essay in trade, and it is too soon 
hang out the sign.” 

“The rose in the boddice! Oh! wear it by all means! 








“ ] think you had better call it ‘ways and means,’ Fan; 


an exqu'site moss-rose bud, its red lips just opening, witht 
few geranium—” 
| ‘You wear it too, ’Bel’! Oh! that is just the thing” 
| And Fanny clapped her liti’e hands in delight, and went {0- 
| ward with a bound, quite forgetful of the lady-like depot 
ment befitting the place and hour. 

“ Both of us, Fan !” 

“ Yes, yes! that would be a right merry trick! and tw 
or three more if we choose! It would be quite a puzzle.” 

“ ¢ Under the rose’ completely.” And cousin Bel’ laughed 
and looked as though she might be persuaded to enter ol 
the scheme. 


| 
| 





‘* O that is just the thing, Bel’! and now that ~ 
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1 | off my mind, I will set about my sketch this very evening, | « Father, your are good and generous; and like to make 
7 i for I do not like ‘ thereafters’ and—” everybody happy—silly girls like me, of all others. And you 
rf Fanny stopped, and her face flushed to the temples, scar- || know, father, notwithstanding what some wise people say, 
ing away even the mischievous expression that her merry that dress is no small item in the sum total of human happi- 
d | thought had left. They were in the vicinity of the Astor- || ness—at least girl happiness.” 
8 House, and one of its inmates had just sauntered forth with “ Yes, yes, Bel?! I know that very well—or my purse 
y an elegant lady by his side. Two pairs of eyes rested for a || knows it.” 
@ moment on the magnificent figure of Isabella Forester, as ‘*‘ And then, you know too—” 
@ | eyes were wont to do in passing her, and then she was ‘“* Bless me, ’Bel’!' What are you coming at, with this 
m | probably forgotten. long preface! My whole fortune, I am sure.” 
er | «JT don’t think he would recognize me, if I did wear the ‘*Let—let cousin Fanny dress like me, while she is here. 
0. rose, *Bel’,” said Fanny, half sportively, half (it must be |; Do! and, O we will be so good!” 
| owned) in vexation. ‘“* Are you ashamed of your cousin, my daughter !”” 
nt “Oh! if you were dressed !—dress is everything. Think “Oh! no! no! but it would be so nice for us to dress 
ed | of me in your plain muslin and coarse straw! Why, I || alike! I should feel as though I had a sister.” 
ed | shouldn’t be half so pretty as you are. ‘ Muslin angels,’ un- ‘** You can feel that without the dress, I hope, Bella; I 
ny} less in fashionable muslins, need wings and all to be dis- |! think you are very sisterly already.” 
urs cernible.” . “The truth is, dear father, it is unpleasant for cousin 
zer *Bel’ Forester certainly had a very comforting way of say-|| Fanny to be kept constantly in the back-ground, as she 
ay | ing things; and if she believed her less-favoured cousin a || must be without you do something for her. You have no 
ree} whitinferiour to herself, she was a consummate hypocrite ; || idea of the thousand nameless little slights that silly people 
ace} which, by-the-way, the generous, noble-hearted ’Bel’ was not. || contrive to make her feel; and their being unworthy of no- 
ow “A letter from your father, Fanny !” said Mr. Forester, || tice only makes them the more provoking. And really, 
ess | when the two young ladies again entered the parlour. ‘A || Fanny ought to have more spending-money—why, the al- 
ster } reply it seems to some petition of yours for money. He is || lowance she has from uncle William’would scarce keep me 
lip, | afraid his good little daughter will be spoiled with us, and |! in gloves.” 
the } gives a hundred cautions. You must look out for ’Bel’, my ‘“* You have such extravagant habits! Fanny must not con- 
dig- § dear; don’t try to imitate her; she’s an extravagant little || tract them.” 
rto — minx, and will ruin me yet.” “ But father—” 
Dove “Can I see my father’s letter, uncle !” and with the pre- ‘It is not in keeping with her station. 
ving § cious document (precious, although its address gave proof | « American women have no station, but—” 
ted § that she was no longer trusted as she had been) pressed close ‘** My good brother would be shocked and never forgive 
Herf to her bosom, Fanny Forester glided from the room; while |} me.” 
gant f ’Bel’ laughed saucily at a remark which she had heard for|| ‘ Oh! father—” 
and § the fiftieth time. ‘Tt would not be a generous deed, ’Bel’; habits like 
“You think you can’t ruin me! eh, ’Bella! There’s|| yours would quite unfit her for the position she is to oc- 
just} that splendid bracelet—” cupy. Anything else, child, but I am principled on that 
dup.— ‘Bel’ prisoned her father’s lips with her small white hand, || point.” 
seen and kissed him on both cheeks. ‘ Hush, father! don’t ‘« T will throw aside every costly ornament, and dress very 
is the B enumerate them now; say in a mass everything I ever asked || simply—and certainly, uncle William can have no objection 
s that B for, wanted, or dreamed of wanting. You have always gra- || to Fanny’s being tasteful and elegant—” 
p will tified my slightest whimseys. But tell me, dear father, do “ Tt will not do, *Bel’—I understand my brother’s charac. 
untty F you feel good-natured! for I have a favour to ask, and have || ter better than you do. Fanny seems very happy as she is.” 
set my heart on having it granted.” “ And so you will not—” 
h the “Favour! Oh yes! I dare say! you are accomplished at * Don’t ask, child !” 
seul’ F that business, Bel’ ;* and the good old gentleman began to *Bel’ understood this negation to mean more than the 
fumble in his. pocket. ‘Speak out, Miss! What are you || bluntly spoken one, and she turned away with a sigh. 
waiting for? Nothing less than diamonds, of course! Pity *Bel’ Forester had an engagement that evening, but she 
*Bel’} you couldn’t sport a coronet, ’Bel’ ; your head has just the || did not keep it; for she chose to lean over her cousin’s 
all shape.” The daughter’s slender fingers were toying with | dicudder, make suggestions here, erase and interline there— 
expow® the grizzled locks shading a brow which hers had always | in short, put all the lights upon her simple picture. ‘* Charm- 
oon 0 f been pronounced strikingly like; and she smiled as she ling, Fan! charming !” was her exclamation, every time the 
marked the complacent glance reflected by the opposite || little scribbler left the tip of her pen trembling within a 
peans: I mirror. | hair’s-breadth of the paper, to look into her cousin’s face for 
witht} “Are you ina particularly good mood, father !” approbation. ‘ You succeed admirably, my dear; but 
“No! sprinkle in a little more sentiment. It would not be amiss 
hing” } “That means yes. And do you feel rich!” to get up a scene—a story is nothing now-a-days without a 
enti “No!” scene. It is like a bouquet-holder without the flowers, a 
depot’ “Charming! another yes! And will you grant a very, || nut without the meat, a flirt without her fan; or any other 
very great favour, if I will be good a whole week, to pay ?” || accessary, minus the principal. I will faint—no! that is 
“No! no!” hardly the thing, for my style would suit you better. I have 
nd 0 =“Good! you are a dear, darling father! I knew you]| it now. I will be run-away with by a very spirited horse, and 
wzzle.’ J would, all the time, if I only dared ask.” come within an ace of being dashed down a precipice. 
laughed “Well, what is it? An embroidered pocket-handker- || Mind that you don’t let me go quite over!—that would be 
ter 1"0 chief, just from Monsieurtown, or some trinket that you ||ruinous. Somebody must come up and save me in time, 
; have been spying out at Tiflany and Cos, to take off a few jj and he shall be my ‘ true-love for ever after.’ Good, Fan! 
— thousands. You will surely ruin me, ’Bel’!” write it, and I will be a heroine for once.” 
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“ Never mind! Nobody will know it—folks always faint || 


- And I must st faint at the thought of your danger! Why, lhe up pdnepemof that she was sure ; but ohe ons give a a truth. 
I never fainted in my life.” | ful little narrative of things as shoy were, anc 





Cousin ’Bel’ calls from the window. She must not know 


in books.” i| of this, or it would never reach you, Mr. Editor ; though she 
“ And where will my lover come from, Bel’! I should |) ! | will be more delighted than I, if you chance to look kindly 
cut a poor figure fainting and ‘ comin’ to,’ as aunt Martha !! on it. 


says, all by myself, and you flourishing away at such a rate! | 1 
To be sure, Mrs. Stevens’ heroines do that, but I couldn’t | 
tell it in that fine way ; and folks would feel it to be very |! 
awkward, just as I should feel in the predicament.” | 

“ Well, chick, you shall have a lover. Good, now! 1| 
have just thought! You shall steal mine away! You are | 
the very one with your unassuming ways, and face looking 

‘so bewitchingly simple, 
That there’s mischief in every dimple ;’ 

and then we will have a grand denouement. Such a dis- 
play of magnanimity! Oh! how generously we will talk! 
But I shall be the heroine after all ; for I will give up the | 
lover; and put on a meek, martyr-like air ; and then we will | 
close up with a wedding and a one flourish. Scribble | 
away, Fanny dear! we have it now! Such a story has not | 
appeared in an age. Everybody will be ‘ charmed’ with it aa 

*¢ T can’t write it, cousin!” 

** You must write it!” | 

‘“‘ T have half-finished this!” And Fanny really pouted. | 

“‘ Description, nothing but description! you should have | 
some incident, some life, animation, to your sketch, if you | 
would have it acceptable.” 

*« You liked this a minute ago.” 

* And do now ; butit is not quite the thing ;_ these editors, | 
I am told, are so surfeited with good things, that they be- 
come intolerably dainty.” 

* Dear ’Bel’, I must give up! 

“ Think of the dress and bonnet, Fanny.” 

“Yeu, Ber.” 
* And try again, darling.” | 

} 
' 


i 
| 
| 
| 










“ Ye-es.” 
“But not to-night! Dear me! how worried you look! || 
You must sleep and commence when you feel fresh in the 
morning.” 
In less than a half hour the cousins were nestled in each 
other’s arms, quite forgetful of the petty vexations of the day. 
It was early, indeed scarce sunrise, when Fanny Forester 
slipped the white, rounded arm of her cousin from her neck ; 
and, with her portfolio under her arm, stole away to the 
garden. A.robin-red-breast, that prima donna of country 
operas, had lost its way, and was tuning its mellow pipes. 
on the top-most branch of a tulip-tree ; and a shower of yel. | 
low light had come down to gather up the dew-drops, and | 
kiss open the flower-buds, and play with the quivering | 
leaves, peeping now and then through them into the face of || 
Fanny Forester. But the lady heeded not now the merry ! 
challenge. | 
There was an unusual shadow on her open, care-free brow | 
—the shadow of unwelcome thought; and a startled look in | 
her dreamy eyes, as of one trusting forward the foot that || 
was to tread an untried element. On she passed ; uncon- || 
iN 
| 











sciously winding around her finger the thick, white sheath 
of a kala, that had ventured to look up to her from its fra- 
grant wilderness of green, until she reached a quiet, secluded 
nook, frequented only by herself and her other self, her 
brilliant, beautiful cousin. Then, tearing the work of the 
previous evening into fragments, and sending them out upon 
the breeze like a cloud of tiny butterflies, she planted her 
foot in the centre of a group of violets, and betook herself 








to her morning’s labour. She could not tell a story—a fixed. 


Dear, generous, cousin ’Bel’! 
> 


THE FAERY AND THE PERI. 
A BALLAD—FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Dear children, should you die, beware a 
Your souls mislead not from their destined sky 
Here is a legend old, which | inherit 
From aged lips—the creed of time gone by. 
Demons there are, who, saved from lasting flame, 
Less wicked than the exiled Prince of sin, 
Where Earth, Sea, Fire and Air their bondage claim ; 
They wait the day of Christ the Nazarine. 
And some there are, so sweet-voiced and so fair, 
Though banished from that high celestial choir, 
They seem like angels still ;—of these beware! 
They’d drag your souls to purgatorial fire. 
Banished a thousand years from heavenly bliss, 
Ask not of me whence such a creed as this. 
I but repeat the legend of my sire. 


THE PERI. 


My palace gates unfold for thee ; 

Young spirit, whither tends thy wing? 
Forsake that heavenly path for me! 
Alas! no doubt thy fate will be— 

To perish there, fair new-born thing. 


Winged with delight each hour shall flee, 
In gardens fiiled with fruits of gold ; 

And trom my smiling home thou'it see 

Thy mother, who still weeps for thee, 
Beside thy little couch, scarce cold. 


Of peerless grace this form of mine ; 
My sisters dwell where morning gleams ; 
In their immortal throng I shine; 
As mid fair flowers, that flower divine; 
Gathered by one in love's sweet dreams. 


A silken turban folds my brow ; 
My arms with crimson jewels gleam ; 
When on my burning flight I go, 
My purple plumes revolving, glow— 
With open eyes of steadiast flame. 


Though whiter than the sail afar; 

My form hath not that pallid hue ; 
Where’er its unveiled beauties are, 
They glitter like the morning star, 

And like a flower give perfume too. 


THE FAERY. 


Iam the Faery! come, beautiful child, 
I dwell in the nest where the day expires ; 
Where the sun in the bosom of billows mild 
Bathes himself, glowing with crimson fires. 
Iam worshipped by dwellers in that fair land, 
The queen of its shadows and drowsy glooms ; 
The mists of their heaven in gold expand, 
When [ touch them in flight with my rapid plumes; 
And my magical palace I build upon 
The thronging clouds of the setting sun. 


My pinions are azure and crystalline ; 
The throng of the sy!phs an enchanted choir; 
Behold on my neck, when i hover, how shine 
Two flickering tongues of an argent fire. 
a hand is transparent and rosy white, 
My breath is the odorous breathing air, 
Which wanders oer fields in the sunimer night ; 
With radiance glitters my streaming hair ; 
And round my melodious mouth there throngs 
Sweet smiles which are blended with all its songs. 


I have grottoes enamelled with ocean shells, 
Green branches of laurel for tented domes ; 
I am rocked in the leaves when the soft wind swells; 
I dance on the curve of the rolling foams. 
Fair spirit. if thou wilt but wander with me, 
I will show to you whither the white clouds stray, 
And the crystal urns of the rain thou'lt see. 
Come, be my companion the live-long day ! 
If thou wishest that I should reveal the words 
‘That are said by the voices of singing-birds. 





— 


—_—— 
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My kingdom extends from those catacombs, 
Which seem like mountains, and are but tombs, 
To that wall which the strength of the bold defies ; 
A belt around where the Asians dwell— 
It girdles an empire’s bounds so well, 
Like an unknown land in the world it lies. 


[have mightiest cities in places one loves: 
Golconda ; and Cashmire, of flowery groves; 
Ispahan ; and Damascus, proud city of war; 
And Bagdad, whose panoplied battlement gleams ; 
Aleppo, the hum of whose multitude seems 
Like the roar of the sea to the shepherd afar. 


Like a queen on her throne sits the bold Mysore ; 
Medina, with spire and glittering tower, 
And her kiosque, far flashing in gold, appears 


Like a phalanx, which, gleaming with lance and shield, 


From among its proud tents on the baitle field, 
Lifts up a broad forest of bristling spears. 


In the desert Thebes seems. For her people she waits, 


All gone but since dawn from her brazen gates ; 
The broad bounds of Madras girdle two cities more ; 
Delhi, the peerless, lies far to the west, 
Beneath whose wide arches triumpliai, abreast, 
Twelve elephants stalk with their turrets of war. 


Come, wander, sweet child, among wonders so rare, 
Or roofs filled with fruits and flowers as fair; 

In the wandering camp of the Arab, where, leagued 
Together, we'll watch the young Bayaderes dance ; 
At eve, when the camel, long journeying, pants, 

Lying down by the wells of the desert fatigued. 


There, among shadows and fig-trees green, 

Shines the Muorish dome with its plaited sheen ; 
The pagoda of pearl, with its rosy roof; 

The porcelain tower, with bells of gold; 

With sky-blue junks and sedans which fold, 
Long purple curtains of silver woof. 


I will pluck for thee branches of palm. which shade 
The dreaming sultana, in cool baths Jaid ; 

Oh, come, we will cheer in love’s tremulous thrall 
The maiden who opens her lattice to hear, 
All trembling, whether the night-winds bear 

That voice she prefers to the songs of Bengal. 


The East was Earth’s Eden in olden time; 

’Tis flushed with spring-flowers of fadeless prime ; 
And its whole broad land is a garden of bliss ; 

Joy dwells there for ever; grieved spirit, ah why 


Oh, what is that world to the Eden of this ? 
THE FAERY. 


In the cloudy west is my fairy dwelling ; 
There, changing its form, the faint winds compelling, 
It flies the white mist; and the mortal who seems 
Alone in the world by his sad thoughts made, 
Pursuing a vision or weeping a shade, 
Sits beholding its shape in dreams. 


For the Jone and sad-hearted are all delights 

In the clouds of the lake, on the wooded heights ; 
On the hills ever white with the winter's snows; 

In the planet, which comes like a lonely hope 

To a heart as lone, when the day’s blue cope 
Grows dim in the evening's close. 


Sweet child, who weepest thy mother, there lies 
A ‘alm for all woes in our blissful skies ; 
The echo of valleys the rivulets sweep, 
The voices of light winds the forests among, 
Shall give the low music of that sweet song, 
Which was sung for thy cradle sleep. 


Fear thou the blue East! its unvarying shores, 
The fogs and the mists, the tempests which soars, 


i 
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= THE PERI. But soften the sunlight in our fair zone; 
‘ . ee And the eye afar seeing beholds their throng. 
My home is the orient, glittering zone, . [throne, : wd 5 
Where the sun dwells in pomp, like a king on his Like wondrous sag they v pe 
Through the blue sky rolling his golden sphere ; ich have come from a world unknown. 
As, bearing the spoils of a gorgeous clime, When the winds are in conflict, it is for me 
To the flute-like sound of a sacred chime, The water-spout spins on the foaming sea ; 
Floats a golden ship on an azure meer. The voice of my singing the tempest thralls ; 
, , ihe in tu - land : And the rainbow, sprinkled with golden sleet 
Ser et - sey a _ Spreads a bridge of pearl for my delicate feet, 
In all other climes, by a fatal band ; ; iicus ties coma Gaia 
The bitter fruit blooms by the sweet fruit-trees ; 1€ crystal waterialis. 
But in Asia, God looks with a milder mien, T have the Alhambra’s thin portals ; [ own’ 
Giving many rare flowers to her meadows green ; The enchanted caves of basaltic stone ; rolled ; 
Many stars to her skies, many pearls to her seas Wiese the- bine seave of Stelle te-chetter’d when 


And the fisherman—king of the mist is he— 
Builds his marvellous hut, when aided by me, 
On the palace of Fingal old. 


Startling the night with a phantom dawn, 
Oft at my voice is a meteor borne 

Through the firmament gleaming with sheafs of fire ; 
And the hunter, who mee on the hanging steep, 
Thinks he sees a red comet within the deep, 

Bathing its lightnings dire. 





Come join, my fair sisters, come, spirit, and we 
Will fill the dark abbey with faery glee ; 
H My dwarfs and my giants shall serve thy will ; 
The echoing mountains come rouse with thy horn, 
To guide the invisible hounds when morn 

With the chase in the forest still. 





Thou wilt see the proud barons in feudal halls 
Free the pilgrim’s feet from their sandal thralls ; 
The dark battlement decked with ancestral crest ; 
For a fair page praying—a lady saint ; 
Some mysterious image, limn’d deftly quaint, 
On the golden church windows blest. © 


It is we who the gothic church visit at night, 
All its choral naves tune in the breezes light. (fire, 
When the branches are flecked with the moon’s pale 
1] And the night-wind is burthened with wild weird song. 
|} The huntsman beholds us when, sporting, we throng 
Round the shaft of the village spire. 


In the West there's enchantment in everything ;’ 


| Come, the heaven is fur for thy weary wing ; 

| Forget all thy griefs in our clime most bland ; 

There loveliness dwelis in its spots most mild ; 

And the wanderer says that our shores, fair child, 
Are more dear than his native land. 


—_— 


The child poised an instant rebelliously, 
Giving heed to the voice of these spirit lays; 

And the earth seemed fair as he wandered by ; 
He suddenly fled from their infiuel gaze, 

At a glimpse of his own fair sky. 


1! ENGLISH MALE COSTUME. 





Mr. Prancue’s book * On Costume,” besides being sen- 
sibly and amusingly written, in a clear and unaffected style, 
contains more than would be expected from its title. 
It narrates the military as well as civil history of Bri- 


; ‘| tish costume, giving us not only the softer vicissitudes of 
Wilt thou wander from us? Leave that path of the sky; |! » giving 


silks and satins, but ringing the changes of helms, hauberks, 
and swords, from the earliest period of the use of armour 
| till the latest; and it will set the public right, for the first 
time, upon some hitherto mistaken points of character and 
{manners. We have been surpriscd, for instance, to learn, 
that our “‘ naked ancestors,” (1s we supposed them,) the an- 
| cient Britons, were naked only when they went to battle ; 
and it turns out, that Richard the Third, instead of being 
one who thought himself 


| “ Not made to court an amorous looking-glass,” 


| was a dandy in his dress, and as particular about his ward- 
| robe and coronation-gear as George the Fourth. This trait 
!in his character is confirmative, we think, of the traditions 
| respecting his deformity—men who are under that disad- 
vantage being remarkable either for a certain nicety and su- 
| periority of taste, moral and personal, if their dispositions 
| are good, or for all sorts of mistakes the other way, under 
'the reverse predicament. Two persons of the greatest 
| natural refinement we ever met with, have had a crook in 
ithe shoulder. Richard was a usurper, a man of craft and 
| violence ; and his jealousy of the respect of his fellow-men 
took the unhappier and more glaring turn. He thought to 
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overcome them with his fine clothes and colours, as he had 
done with his tyranny. Richard partook, it seems, of the 
effeminate voluptuousness of his brother Edward the Fourth, 
as Edward partook of Richard’s cruelty. 

Mr. Planché is of opinion, that “the most elegant and 
picturesque costume ever worn in England,” was that of 
the reign of Charles the First, commonly called the Van- 
dyke dress, from its frequency in the portraits of that artist. 
The dresses of few periods, we think, surpass those of the 
Anglo-Saxon times, and of some of the Norman. Some 
of the Anglo-Saxon ladies were dressed with almost as ele. 
gant a simplicity as the Greeks. But whatever Mr. Planche 
may think of the extreme gallantry and picturesqueness of | 





—<—— 
| ornament! And what an exquisitely absurd pair of buttons 
|at the back! gravely regarded nevertheless, and thought ag 
| indispensably necessary to every well-conditioned cvat, ag 


| other bits of metal or bone are to the bodies of savages whom | 


|we laugh at. There is absolutely not one iota of sense, 


wey 


| grace, or even economy, in the modern coat. It is an article | 


|as costly as it is ugly, and as ugly as it is useless. 
| ter it is not enough, and in hot weather it is too much. | 
|is the tailor’s remnant and cabbaging of the coats formerly 
|in use, and deserves only to be chucked back to them as an 
|imposition in the bill. It is the old or frock coat cut away 
|in front and at the sides, mounted with a horse-collar, and 
left with a ridiculous tail. The waistcoat or vest, elongated, 


the Vandyke dress, with its large hat and feathers, its cloak || and with the addition of sleeves, might supersede it at once, 
and rapier, and its long breeches meeting the tops of the | and be quite sufficient in warm weather. A vest reaching 
wide boots, its superiority may surely be at least contested || to the mid-thigh is a graceful and reasonable habit, and with 
by the jewelled and plumed caps, the long locks, the vests, | the addition of a scarf or sash, would make as handsome, 
mantles, and hose of the reign of Henry the Seventh; es- || or even brilliant a one, as anybody could desire. In win. 
pecially if we recollect that they had the broad hats and || ter-time, the same cloaks would do for it, as are used now; 
feathers too, when they chose to wear them, and that they || and there might be lighter cloaks for summer. But the 
had not the * peaked” beard, nor a steeple crown to the || coat, as it now exists, is a mere nuisance and expense, and 


hat. 


| disgraces every other part of the dress, except the neckcloth, 
It is a curious fact, that good taste in costume has by no|; Even the hat is too good for it ; for a hat is good for some. 
means been in proportion to an age’s refinement in other || thing, though there is more chimney-top than beauty in it 
respects. Mere utility is a better teacher than mere will |, It furnishes shade to the eyes, and has not always an ill look, 
and power; and fashions in dress have generally been regu- || if well-proportioned. The coat is a sheer piece of mechani. 
lated by those who had power, and nothing else. Shaks-||cal ugliness. The frock-coat is another matter, except as to 
peare’s age was that of ruffs and pufis; Pope’s that of the |; the cullar, which, in its present rolled or bolstered shape, is 
most execrable of all coats, cocked hats, and waistcoats; || always ugly. As to the great-coat, it makes a man look 
lumpish, formal, and useless; a miscrable affectation of|! either like a man in a sack, ora shorn bear. It is cloth 
ease with the most ridiculous buckram. And yet the cos. || upon cloth, clumsiness made clumsier, sometimes thrice 
tume of part of George the Third’s reign was perhaps worse, || over,—cloth waistcoat, cloth coat, cloth great-coat,—“a 
for it had not even the garnish ; it was the extreme of me-||three-piled hyperbole.” It is only proper for travellers, 
chanical dulness; and the women had preposterous tresses |} coachmen, and others who require to have no drapery in the 
of curls and pomatum on their head, by way of setting off |! way. A cloak is the only handsome over-all. 
the extremity of dull plainness with that of dull caprice.|| The neckcloth is worthy of the coat. What a heaping 
For the hoop, possibly, something may be said, not as a|' of monstrosity on monstrosity! The woollen horse-collar 
dress, not as an investment, but as an inclosure. It did not || is bad enough: yet, as if this were not sufficient, a linen one 
seem so much to disfigure, as to contain, the wearer—to be || must be superadded. Men must look as if they were twice 
not a dress, but a gliding shell. The dancers at Otahcite, || seized with symbols of apoplexy,—the horse-collar to shorten 
in the pictures to Captain Cook’s voyages, have some such || the neck, and the linen-collar to squeeze it. Some man 
lower houses ; and look well in them for the same reason. || with a desperate bad throat must have invented the neck. 
The body issued from the hoop, as out of a sea of flounce |! cloth, especially as it had a padding, or pudding in it, when 
and furbelow. It was the next thing to a nymph half hid-|/ it first came up. His neck could not have been fit to be 
den in water. The arm and fan reposed upon it, as upon||seen. It must have been like a pole, or a withered stalk; 
a cloud or a moving sphere, the fair angel looking serenc | or else he was some faded fat dandy, ashamed of his double 
and superiour above it. Thus much we would say in de-||/chin. There can be no objection to people’s looking as well 
fence of the hoop, properly so called, when it was in its per- || as they can contrive, young or old ; but it is a little too much 
fection, large and circular, and to be approached like a |! to set a fashion, which besides being deformed, is injurious, 
“ hedge of divinity,” or the walls of Troy,— | The man was excusable, because he knew no better; but 
|itis no wonder if painters, and poets, and young Germans, 
and other romantic personages, have attempted to throw of 
the nuisance, especially such as have lived in the south 
The neck-cloth is ugly, is useless,-is dangerous to some, 
‘and beget effeminate fear of colds with all. The English, 
in consequence of their living more in-doors than they used, 
'fancy they have too many reasons for muffling themselves 
| up,—not aware that the more they do so, the more they 
subject themselves to what they dread ; and that it is bys 
| general sense of warmth in the person they are to be made 
| comfortable and secure, and not by filling up every creek 
and cranny of their dress to the very chin. 
| But some may tell us they cannot feel that gener 
h, without thus muffling themselves up. True, if 


Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious petticoat ; 


not for those mashed and minor shapes of the phenomenon, 
which degenerated into mere appendages, panniers, or side 
lumps, and reminded you of nothing but their deformity. 
But it was always a thing fantastic, and fit only for court 
and ceremony. 

Mr. Planché justly cautions one generation against laugh- 
ing at the fashions of another. He advises such ladies as 
would “scream” at the dresses of the fourteenth or even 
eighteenth century, to look into a fashionable pocket-book 
or magazine for the year 1815 or ’20, and then candidly 
compare notes. Appendages or inclosures are one thing ; || 
positive clinging distigurements another. The ugliest fe- || warmt 





male dress, in our opinion, without exception, was that 
which we conceive Mr. Planche to allude to, and which 
confounded all ages and shapes by girdling the gown under 
the armpits, and sticking a little pad at the back, almost be- 
tween the shoulders! It reduced all figures to lumps of ab- 
surdity. No well-shaped woman, we may be sure, invent- 
edit. A history of the real origin of many fashions would 
be a curious document. We should find infirmity and un- 
sightliness cheating youth and beauty into an imitation of 


them, and beaux and belles piquing themselves on resem- | 


bling the worst points about their cunning elders. 

As long as a man wears the modern coat, he has no right 
to despise any dress. Whata thing it is, though so often 
taken for something “ exquisite !" What a horse-collar for 
acollar! What snips at the collar and lapells! What a 
mechanical and ridiculous cut about the flaps! What but- 
tons in front that are never meant to button, and yet are no 


they accustom themselves to it; but it is the custom itself 
which is in fault. They can have the warmth without it, if 
they please ; just as well as they can without muffling up theit 
|leyes. ‘How can you go with your body naked?” said 4 
|| not very wise person to an Indian. ‘ How can you go with 
|| your face naked” said the Indian. “I am used to it,” re 
|' plied the man. ‘ Well, and Iam used to the other,” re 
|! joined the Indian; ‘I am all face.” Now it will not & 
|, actly do to be “all face,” in a civilized country ; the police 
would object ;—Picceadilly is not Paradise. But then itis 
|not necessary to be all muffle. 
| The ladies in the reign of Edward I. once took to wet 
{ing a cloth around their throats and ears, in a way which 
made a poet exclaim, “ Par Dieu! I have often thought 
jin my heart, when I have seen a lady so closely tied up, 
that her neck-cloth was nailed to her chin.’ There i! 
ans of her in Mr. Planché’s book. Now this was the 
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precise appearance of a neckcloth some years back, when it 
was worn with a pad or stiffener, and the point of the chin 
reposed in it: nay, it isso at present, with many. The 
stock looks even more stiff and apopletic, especially if there 
ig a red face above it. When dandies faint, the neck- 
cloth is always the first thing loosed as the stays are with a 
ady. 

, By the way, the dandies wear stays too! We have some 
regard for these gentlemen, because they have reckoned 
great names among them in times of old, and have some 
very clever and amiable ones now, and manly withal too. 
They may err, we grant, from an excess of sympathy with 
what is admired, as well as from mere folly or effeminacy. 
But whatever approximates a man’s shape to a woman’s is 
adeformity. We have seen some of them with hips, upon 
which they should have gone carrying pails, and cried 
“milk!” And who was it that clapped those monstrous 
protuberances upon the bosoms of our brave life-guards ? 
No masculine dandy we may be sure. A man’s breast 
should look as if it would take a hundred blows upon it, 
like a glorious anvil; and not be deformed with a frightened 
wadding; still less resemble the bosom that tenderness pe- 
culiarly encircles, and that is so beautiful because it is so 
different from his own. 





THE BREVIARY. 


Bernard Barton, the Quaker Poet, was a passion of ours 
in early days) We have lost the volume of his poems we 
then had, and cannot at this moment recover the particular 
poems we most admired, but we chance to have a little 
known edition of miscellaneous poetry, which gives a critique 
on Barton, and quotes a poem or two, and from this we 
copy the following : 





Bernard Barton was born a Quaker in the year 1784, and 
educated at a Quaker seminary. In 1810 he began to) 
‘comit the sin of rhyme,’ and in 1812 published an anony- 
mous volume, entitled, ‘ Metrical Effusions,’ which was 
followed in 1818 by a volume of ‘ Poems by an Amateur.’ | 
Encouraged by the very flattering manner in which these 
impressions of his Poems were received by his friends, he at 
last ventured tu publish in a small volume, * Poems by Ber- 
nard Barton,’ which was very favourably noticed by the 
Literary Journals, and has reached a third edition. Little 
= than a year ago he published ‘ Napvleon, and other 

ems. 

“Such has been the literary career of Bernard Barton. 
If it have not left behind it the brilliant track of other 
poetical comets, it has been less erratic in its course ;—and 
his Parnassian vespers may be said to possess all the mild 
and soothing beauties of the evening star. If his Muse 
have not always reached the syn-ward path of the soaring 
eagle, it is no extravagant praise to say that she has often 
emulated the sublimity of his aerial flight. But the great 
charm thrown around the effusions of the Suffolk bard is 
that ‘ lucid veil’ of morality and religion which ‘ covers but 
not conceals ;’ that ‘silver network’ through which shine 
his poetic ‘ apples of gold.’ ” 

The society of Friends was for -a good while confined to 
the lower classes ; and when it first became numerous and 
respectable, the revolting corruption of poetry which took 
place after the Restoration, afforded but too good an apology 
for the prejudices which were conceived against it; and as 
the Quakers are peculiarly tenacious of all the maxims that 
have been handed down from the patriarchal times of their 
institution, it is easy to understand how this prejudice should 
have outlived the causes that produced it. It should not 
however be forgotten, that W. Penn amused himself with 
verses, that Elwood the Quaker is remembered as the friend 
and admirer of Milton, and the man to whose suggestion 
the world is indebted for the paradise regained. In later 
times, we only remember Mr. Scott of Aimwell as a poetical 
Writer of the society.—B. Barton’s poetry has all the purity, 
the piety and gentleness, of the sect to which its author 
belongs—with something too much perhaps of their sobriety. 
The style is rather diffuse and wordy, though generally 
graceful, flowing and easy ; and though it cannot be said to 
contain many bright thoughts or original images, it is recom- 
mended throughout by a truth of feeling and an unstudied 


the attention. In these qualities, as well as in the copious- 
ness of the diction and the facility of the versification, it 
frequently reminds us of the smaller pieces of Cowper,— 
the author, like that eminent and most amiable writer, never 
disdaining ordinary words and sentiments, when they come 
in his way, and combining, with his most solemn and con- 
templative strains, a certain air of homeliness and simplicity, 
which seems to show that the matter was more in his 
thoughts than the manner, and that the glory of fine writing 
was less considered than the clear and complete expression 
of the sentiments for the sake of which alone he was induced 
to become a writer. .There is something of uniformity in 
the strain and tenor of Barton’s poetry. There is no story, 
and of course no incident, nor any characters shown in 
action. The staple of the whole is description and medita- 
tion—description of quiet, home scenery, sweetly and 
feelingly wrought out—and meditation overshaded with 
tenderness, and exalted by devotion—but all terminating in 
soothing and even cheerful views of the condition and 
prospects of mortality. In short, it is evidently the work of 
a man of a fine and cultivated rather than of a bard and 
original mind—of a man who prefers following out the 
suggestions of his own mild and contemplative spirit, to 
counterfeiting the raptures of more vehement natures, and 
thinks it better to work up the genuine though less splendid 
materials of his actual experience and observation, than to 
distract himself and his readers with more ambitious and less 
manageable imaginations. His thoughts and reflections, 
accordingly, have not only the merit of truth and consistency, 
but bear the distinct impress of individual character— and 
of a character with which no reader can thus become 
acquainted without loving and wishing to share in its 
virtues. 


The following piece consists of “verses written in a 
Quaker-Burial ground ;” and contains, among other things, 


|| this justification of their disallowance of sepulchral monu- 


ments, 


“ Could we conceive death was indeed the close 
Of our existence,” nature might demand 
That, where the reliques of our friends repose, 
Some record to their memory should stand, 
To keep them unforgotten in the land :— 
Then, then indeed, urn, tomb, or marble bust, 
By sculptor's art elaborately plann'd, 
Would seem a debt due to their mouldering dust 
Though time would soon efface the perishable trust. 


But hoping, and believings yea, through faith, 
nowing, because his word has told us so, 
That Christ, our Captain, triumphed over death, 
And is the first fruit of the dead below; 
That he has trod for man this path of wo, 
Dying—to rise again! We would not grace 
Death's transitory spell with trophied show ; 
As if that “shadowy vale” supply'd no trace 
To prove the grave is nut our final Encitingahene. 


Then be our burial-grounds as should become 
A simple, but not an unfeeling race : 
Let them appear, to outward semblance, dumb, 
As best befits the quiet dwelling-place 
Appointed for the prisoners of grace, 
Who wait the promise by the Gospel given, — 
When the last trump shall sound,—the trembling base 
Of tombs, of temples, pyramids be riven, 
And all the dead arise before the hosts of heaven ! 


Oh! in that awful hour, of what avail 
Unto the “spiritual body” will be found 
The costliest canopy, or proudest tale 
Recorded on it?—What avail the bound 
Of holy, or uncunsecrated ground ? 
As freely willthe unencumber'd sod 
Be cleft asunder at that trumpet’s sound, 
As royalty’s magnificent abode : 
As pure its inmate rise, and stand before his God. 


Onward the queen of night advances: slow 
Through fleecy clouds with majesty she wheels ; 
Yon tower's indented outline, tombstones low 
And mossy gray her silver light reveals ; 
Now quivering through the lime-tree’s foliage steals, 
And now each humble, narrow, nameless bed, 
Whose grassy hillock not in vain appeals 
To eyes that pass by epitaphs unread 








éatnestness of manner, that wins both upon the heart and 


Rise to the view. How still the dwelling of the dead! 

















WRITTEN FOR YOU—MISS.B! 


Then love the poet, love his themes, 

His thoughts half hid in golden dreams, 
Which make thrice fair the songs and streams 
Of air and earth !”’—Barry CoRNwatt. 


My first wild worship at the shrine 
Of Love to thee I bring, 

The witchery of eyes like thine 
Might move the dumb to sing ! 

My heart is resolute and strong, 
My hand is true and free, 

And in the burning words of song 
1 offer them to thee! 


I know thee proud—upon thy brow 
I have seen haughty scorn ; 

And pride, becoming such as thou, 
In pride and beauty born ! 

If thou wert not so proud and cold, 
And distant unto me, 

This love of mine were not so bold— 
I were not proud of thee! 


I have no gifts of land or gold, 
No riches to bestow, 

And no high name and title old 
Of vanity, to show ; 

I give thee, maiden, manly love, 
And promise to be strong, 

And lift thy noble name above 
The world, upon my song! 


O, I will win a deathless name 
Among the men of earth, 

And lead to new and nobler fame 
The land that gave me birth; 
O, I will win the love and praise 

And honour of the free, 
And in the glory of my days 
Bring all, bright girl, to thee ! 


Thou of the proud and noble brow, 
Thou of the eye like night, 

O listen to the uttered vow, 
And read my song aright! 

I do not come to beg of thee | 
A heart that is not thine ; | 
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TO MARY. I ask a love as strong and free 
F re ’ As this wild love of mine ! 
It is not alone while we live in the light am : 

Of Friendship’s kindling glance, This is no word of flattering hue, 
That its beams so true, and so tenderly bright, Lisped im a honied tone ; 

Our purest joys can enhance :— The youth and beauty held so dear 
But that ray shines on through a night of tears, Are worthy truth alone! 

And its light is round us in after years. I come not now as others come, 
- As others come and woo; 
Nor is it while yet on the listening ear A weary year | have been dumb, 

The accents of Friendship steal, To prove my heart was true! 
That we know the extent of ihe joy so dear, Staind : 

Which its touching tones reveal :— ae pomeetnen thee in the throng, 
*Tis in afier-moments of sorrow and pain, i on or oe hung ; 
Their echo surpasses music's strain. Wat ee for a chosen sung 

1e accents of thy tongue ; 
Thongh years have rolled by, dear Mary! since we And I have seen thee in thy pride, 

Have !ook’d on each other’s face, In scenes of joy and glee, ’ 
Yet thy memory is fondly cherished by me, And turned away mine eye to hide 

For my heart is its dwelling: place ; The rushing thouglits of thee. 
And, if on this earth we should meet no more, Thy beauty and thy youth are given, 
It must linger there still until life is o’er. A mission to fulfil, 

” “ . 
The traveller who journeys the livelong day — aoe aed wate thee in heaven, 

Through some enchanting vale,— Oo wort ag il pearl ted ill bl 
Should he, when the mists of evening are gray, "The en, 4 rw wears: h th to bless 

Some neighb’ring mountain scale,— , fill peer © NOSTE h iH aly ts 3 
O! will he not stop, and look back to review gis i vuide hie poeeeath ater sate’ 
The delightful retreats he has wandered through! And guide his wandering line ! 

. ‘ — : For thee and me life’s broad expanse 
So I, who have toiled up life’s steep hill Hath yet a bounteous store , 

Some steps,—since we parted last, And wiih our linked inheritance 
Ofien pensively pause, and look eagerly still Love’s measure shall run o’er! 

On the few bright spots I have pass’d :— O maiden ! if thy pride will have 
And some of the brightest, dear Mary! to me, This offering of my line, 

Were the lovely ones I enjoyed with thee. The warmest heart man ever gave, 
I know not how soon dark clouds may shade And all its love, are thine! 

The valley of years gone by ; Tell me not, maiden, that I dream, 
Or how quickly its happiest haunts may fade This dream of love is vain ; 

In the mists of an evening sky ;— A joyous fancy like a gleam 
But—till quench’d is the lustre of life’s setting sun, Of sunshine in the rain! 

I shall look back at times, as 1 now have done. O, tell me not that life shall be 
A shadow all day long. 
There is a bold, vigorous feeling about the following lines For I have dared m4 whisper thee 
which pleases us. So should poets love! This tale of love in song! I. 


Cuarminc mothers, who are rivals to their daughters, are 
in France, popular subjects for romance and story. It is 
the disease of American life, that ladies pass from the 
first baptism of a child to the shelf of oblivion—as to admi- 
ration and society. We like the following story much 
for its ease of translation, but more for “‘ keeping before 
the people,” the idea that mothers with grown up 
daughters can be loveable and agreeable. 





THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


In the splendidly decorated hall of a magnificent hotel in 
the Rue Barlette, sat a lady clothed in the elegant costume, 
which, under Louis the thirteenth, supplanted the stiff and 
heavy dress of the court of Henry the fourth. Her eyes 
were turned every moment toa clock, whose inexorable 
index, appeared to her to revolve with a most provoking 
slowness. 

The Marquise de Montrevel, for such was the lady's 
name, might have been thirty years old ; though one would 
have imagined her not more than five and twenty. Her 
countenance had acquired, by a six years, residence in 
Canada, an habitual paleness, which, contrasted with her 
soft ebon hair, exhibited in strong relief the delicacy and 
regularity of her features. There was a mildness and 
tenderness in her look, which imparted to her an irresistible 
charm; though ‘this expression never degenerated into 
languor. On the contrary, her eye sparkled at times with 
a brilliancy, which, without diminishing in any respect the 
beauty of her physiognomy, stamped upon her a very 


| decided character, for courage, energy and resolution. An 


arm white as snow, and smooth as the polished ivory—a 


hand that Rubens would have coveted for a model—a 
faultless form, completed a rare combination of beauties, 


which deservedly pleased the marchioness, in the foremost 
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soil, om émong the Indies of the far-famed and gallant court tof | " : Excellent mother ! exclaimed eats, kissing ‘ber 
the Queen Regent, Anne of Austria. '|hands. ‘But what need have I of fortune? was not your 
It was not a lover for whom the beautiful Marquise de || tender love for me, the most precious of all possessions ?” 
Montrevel was waiting with so much impatience—it w + ‘You are yet but sixteen years old, Louise; and know 
much more. Suddenly, a ray of joy lighted up her features, || the world, only as it is seen in the interiour of convents. 
and an exclamation of satisfaction escaped from her lips. ||The day will come, when you will discover that it is a 
A young girl of about sixteen, who might have been taken || matter of indifference, in the eyes of men, that a young lady 
for her sister, so much did the two resemble each other, at ||is noble and beautiful, if she has not wealth sufficient to 


| ; 

that moment entered, and threw herself on her knees. |}sustain her name and decorate her charms. Thanks to 
“‘ My mother !” jjheaven! I have saved you from that misfortune. Your 
“ My daughter !” heart can speak without fear. Instead of wasting your life 


And they remained a long time, locked in each other’s ||in the torments of an unacknowledged, or slighted love, it is 
embrace, ere they found any other words by which to ||you who will be privileged to show yourself difficult to 
express their pleasure at seeing each other. || please, who will have the right of choosing.” 

The marchioness at once wept and smiled, as she covered ||‘ But why, my mother,” interrupted Louise, “do you 
with kisses the fair brow of the young girl. She then folded | speak only of my future prospects? Are not your own 
her again to her bosom ; then placed her at a distance, and || worth the trouble of a thought? You are still young, you 
gazing on her with ecstasy, she exclaimed: || are beautiful, more beautiful than myself. I am unwilling 

“My Louise! my good Louise! How happy am I now, |) that ali the devotedness should be on your side; nor can I 
that [have returned, and behold younear me! But remove || consent that you renounce, for my sake, a happiness which 
alittle father, and let me look at you. How tall you have || you could not fail of attaining, and of which you are more 
grown ; and how beautiful you have become! Oh, never || deserving than your daughter.” 


will I leave you again! No more absence, no more sepa- | “Noble Louise! exclaimed the marchioness, a slight 
ration! If you knew how long these six years have seemed || blush suffusing her cheeks ; “ what would there be left for 
to me !” ||me to desire, if I saw your heart satisfied ? Besides,” added 

“ And to me, my mother !”” || she smiling, “ we are rich enough not to suffer the happiness 


“My child, do not blame me. When [ left, you were | |of the one to interfere with that of the other. But we will 
too young to judge of my motives. Now I can explain || return to this subject hereafter, perhaps soon. At present 
them to you, since you are of an age to comprehend them. | |I wish to occupy myself wholly with you. I long to witness 
You must, Louise, have frequently been told of the glorious || your success in the world; to see you figure at court, among 
death your father found on the battle-field of Rhinsfeld. || the most beautiful and the most admired! I will present you 
You were then but eight years old; and that cruel loss, the | |to the Queen Regent, to-morrow.” 
full extent of which you could not appreciate, deprived you!| ‘ To-morrow !” 


not only of your surest support, but also of all the fortune ||‘ Why this tone of dismay? Do you fear the result? 
which you had a right to expect; for the Marquis de Mon- || Compose yourself, I have prepared every thing.” 

trevel had nobly performed his duty as a Frenchman and || ‘Oh, it was not that, my mother.” 

loyal subject. After his death his effects were sold; andI|| ‘ What then?” 

relinquished even a part of my dowry, in order to meet all |} ‘* Scarcely have I the happiness of seeing you, of enjoying 


the obligations which he had contracted during a long war || for a moment your caresses, and you already wish to divide 
ofseven years. ‘There remained to you, therefore, for your | my time between the world and you. If you would be 
support, your consolation, your fortune, only your mother.” | perfectly good to me, you will not refuse my first request.” 
She was interrupted by Louise, who threw her arms|| “Speak, my child, speak. It must be an impossibility 
around her, saying: | for me not to grant it.” 
“ And was not that enough ?” || Defer, then, this presentation, for one month.” 





“Yes,” replied the marchioness, ‘* enough to satisfy your || ‘* You really wish it? Be it so.” 


love; but not enough to ensure your happiness. As I saw ! ‘“* Are you displeased at my request?” 
you increase in years and beauty, my anxiety became 1 “« Displeased ! You overwhelm me with joy. Is it not I 
greater; and many a time I shed bitter tears, as I observed || who gain by this delay ; since during that time, I shall have 
the progress which ought to have been my joy and my | ‘the happiness of possessing you exclusively ?” 
pride. At last, an unexpected circumstance promised to |} The delay which the delighted Louise had obtained, was 
dispel my anxieties. not destined to be a season of complete seclusion. There 
“Thad an aged uncle in Canada, whose immense fortune | were two personages who had free access to the hotel of the 
had been one of the first elements of the prosperity of || marchioness, znd who were frequent visiters. 
Quebec. This uncle had learned the death of my husband, 
and the consequent ruin of my fortunes; and he proposed 
‘omake me sole heiress of his wealth, on condition of my 
joining him. I did not hesitate a moment. But asI should 
have thought myself culpable to expose you to the perils of |/her unalterable mildness, displayed in the cares she 
the voyage, I sacrificed to considerations of your safety, the || |ayishished upon the relation who had invited her to his 
‘nsolation of having you near me; and confided you, for home, of her angelic patience, in supporting the caprices of 
the period of my absence, to the care of our relation, the | 


: }an aged invalid, he had at first experienced for her a senti- 
tbbess of Chelles. I will not detail to you the annoyances, | ||ment of commiseration, which, by degrees, assumed the 


te sufferings I had to endure, during the six years of my || character of a profound and enduring attachment. The 
tril. It is enough that I behold you again, the richest || friendship of the baron was not, however, lavish of pro- 
itiress in France! It is a happiness that I would willingly || fe sions, as 


1s many friendships are. It rarely manifested 
h . “fs 
‘ve purchased, at a ten times greater sacrifice, had it been || itself by external signs; and if it was the cause of his re- 
aecessary,”” \ 


lisolving to return to France at the same time with the 


The elder of the two, a man of about fifty, was the Baron 
|de Danneville, whose acquaintance the marchioness had 
|made at Quebec. A witness of the virtues which each day 
|revealed in her character, during her long sojourn there, of 
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marchioness, he maintained so strict a reserve on the subject, 
that no one dreamed of attributing his determination to that 
cause. 

Hotels for sale or rent were not wanting in Paris. That 
on which the baron fixed his choice was too large by half; 
but then it was situated in the Rue Barbette ; and, scarcely 
was he installed in it, when he resumed his visits to Madame 
de Montrevel, as naturally and with as little formality as if 
they were still in Quebec. He still continued, however, to 
preserve the same reserve in his last words ; and if the mar- 
chioness had not been gifted, in a high degree, with that in- 
stinct which seldom fails to reveal toa woman the real senti- 
ments of a man towards her, she doubtless would have re- 
mained a long time ignorant of those which the baron ob- 
stinately kept concealed in the recesses of his own bosom. 

It is true, that from the very moment when she made this 
discovery, she kept so strict a watch over herself that it 
would have been impossible for le Baron de Danneville to 
seize upon the least circumstance affording encouragement. 
Not that she did not highly esteem his frank, noble and 
generous character, but the baron unluckily had a nephew, 
who, with the good qualities, possessed the advantage of 
being young and handsome ; and, if beauty and youth do 
not constitute merit, it cannot be dissembled that they con- 
tribute powerfully to enhance its value. 

This nephew, in whom the not very clear-sighted baron 
never dreamed of encountering a rival, was the Chevalier 
de Monbrun. An enthusiast, as the young ever are, he had 
shared largely in his uncle’s admiration of the marchioness, 
but, unlike him, he gave expression to it in words, and his 
voice often assumed the tone of eloquence. Actuated by 
a passion for glory, and persuaded that he would find in 
France, better than anywhere else, occasions for distin- 
guishing himself and acquiring a name, he had solicited and 
obtained permission to accompany M. de Danneville. 

Already captivated by the inexhaustible praises of the 
chevalier, Madame de Montrevel thought she discerned, in 
his eagerness to please her in the smallest things, and in the 
delicate attentions he lavished upon her, decisive proofs of 
his attachment. Far from endeavouring, therefore, to stifle 
a sentiment which had begun to usurp a place in her heart, 
she suffered it to take root and strengthen itself to such a 
degree, that, if it did not reign supreme, it was, at least, 
second in intensity only to that of affection for her daughter. 

However, at Paris—as during the voyage and at Quebec— 
the chevalier did not go beyond attentions and expressions 
of admiration. ‘There were still the same assiduous atten- 
tions, the same desire and solicitude to please, but he seemed 
never to dream of declaring himself. The marchioness at- 
tributed his silence to timidity and a want of knowledge of 
the world, as she did that of the uncle to Ais having had 
too much experience in it. 

“The baron is dismayed,” thought she, “ at the dispro- 
portion between his age and mine ; and, as he knows he 
cannot remedy it, he will always be silent. The chevalier, 
on the other hand, is very young, and does not know how 
to manage an affair of the heart; but he is now about 
making his appearance in the world, which will quickly 
mistrust him, and the time will soon come when he will de- 
clare himself.” 

But, while the marchioness, wholly occupied with her 
love, surrendered herself to the pleasing task of analyzing 
the sentiments of Monbrun, she did not perceive what was 
passing in the bosom of her daughter, nor the change which 
was insensibly taking place in her manners. 

Louise, at the age of fifteen, was no longer the lively and 
giddy school-girl of the abbey of Chelles.” Her look, for. 


merly so gay, became ne‘: ncholy and dreamy. A vague 
and pensive smile had vsurped, on her lips, the place of g 
frank and communicative gayety. She was seen no longer, 
like a graceful and sportive sylphide, skipping along the 
perfumed walks of the garden, gathering here and there the 
flowers with which she coquettishly decked her hair and 
person, and wooing and caressing the swans that clapped 
their wings at the sound of her voice, and glided over the 
glassy surface of the limpid pool in pursuit of her. But he 
| step became languishing, her head drooped upon her breast, 
| and she sou; ht the most retired places for her walks, where 
|she would remain alone for hours indulging in reveries and 
sighs. Why did she sigh? What was the subject of her 
;reveries? Louise would have been very much embarrassed 
| to answer these questions, which she did not even think of 
| putting to herself. Who was there to explain to her the 
cause of this undefined sadness, against which she did not 
| even attempt to struggle—of that restless agitation which she 
i had never before experienced—of those vague desires that 





| mated for a moment by her joy at seeing her mother again, 

was gradually relapsing into her naturally thoughtful and 
; melancholy habits of mind. As for the baron, he either did 
| not perceive the change, or, if he did, he kept it to himself, 
| which in effect was the same thing. 

The Chevalier de Monbrun underwent a metamorphosis 
| not less strange than that of Louise. In the salon of Ma 
| dame de Montrevel it was he who usually served as a coun. 
| terpoise to the gravity of his uncle, by the sprightliness and 
vivacity of his conversation. He, too, became suddenly 

taciturn and thoughtful. There was a mildness in his looks, 
anda tone of subdued emotion in his voice that reached the 
heart. But the marchioness again mistook the cause of this 
change ; and, as the chevalier redoubled his affectionate 
and anxious attentions to her, she fancied she discovered, 
in these symptoms, the final struggle of a heart in which 
passion was triumphing over timidity. So confidently did 
Madame de Montrevel expect a speedy avowal, that taking 
the arm of her daughter one morning, and descending with 
her into the garden, under the pretext of taking a walk 
there, she said to her, after some minutes’ reflection : 

“Do you remember, Louise, how that, in our first con- 
versation, at the very moment when I was speaking to 
you of my hopes with regard to your future happiness, you 
reminded me that I was not of an age sensitively to forget 
my own?” 

‘“« Yes, my mother,” replied the young girl, ‘ and I am of 
the same opinion still.” 

“Indeed! you do not deceive me? The thought of my 
marrying again would not be painful to you?” 

“Why should it, my mother? Nay, you may rest a 
sured, I shall love him who will render you happy, almost 
as much as you will love him yourself.” 

‘“* And your friendship, my good Louise, will not be mit- 
placed. In the first place, he has a very fine figure, and his 
manners are pertectly elegant.” 

“So much the better!” exclaimed Louise, with a joy: 
ous air in which there was not the least affectation. 

‘“‘ He is young, and bears a name which permits him 
figure in the world to advantage.” 

** Better still !” 

“ As to his character, you could conceive of nothing bet 
ter or more noble.” 

‘‘Oh, so much the better, so much the better, my mother, 
for then he will be entirely worthy of you ?” 








+ $+ Flatterer !” 


swelled her bosom, and which she could not define? The 
| marchioness very naturally thought that her daughter, ani. | 
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«“ And shall I soon have an opportunity of showing myself 
grateful to him for the happiness which he will confer upon 
you?” 

“ Yes, soon; at least I have reasons to think so,” replied 
the marchioness, smiling. 

«“ What! You are not sure of it, then?” 

“J acknowledge I am yet waiting for a formal declara- 
tion; but, be assured, when men love us, they have looks, 
a bearing, a tone of voice, in which we women are not} 
easily deceived. I would stake anything that I have not 
much time to prepare my answer.” 

“ Dear mother,” replied Louise, with an air of lingering 
curiosity, “you have told me of his figure, his qualities, and 
his love ; but you have not told me his name.” 

« What! you have not yet guessed it? Ah, well? Ishall 
let you exercise your penetration ; at least till some one shall 
reveal to you the mystery; and I have an idea that this 
some one will not fail to do so, if he finds an opportunity of 
being alone with you for a moment.” 

“ Who ?” demanded Louise. 

“ The Chevelier de Moubrun,” replied Madame de Mon- 
trevel.” 

At that instant appeared the Baron de Danneville, ac- 
companied by his nephew. The latter,offered his arm to 
the daughter, while the baron, approaching the mother with 
very solemn gravity, entreated her to grant him the favour 
of a private conversation. 

We will leave the young couple seated on a bench at a 
little distance from the sheet of water on which were sport- 





ing the favourite swans of Louise; while we follow the | 
marchioness and the baron into the magnificient avenue of | 
palm-trees, the whole length of which they twice passed | 
through without uttering a word. 

At least, the taciturn baron appeared to arm himself with 
great resolutions, and began thus: 

“T implore your indulgence, madam; what I have to tell 
you is more difficult than I had thought it.” 

“Good heavens! what preparations, M. de Danneville! 
Whatever it may be, it will frighten me!” 

“On the contrary, my fear is that it will excite your 
raillery.” 

“One does not make a jest except of what is amusing ; 
and your manner announces to me an altogether serious 
communication.” 

“Very serious, I assure you, for him whose cause I wish 
to gain with you.” 

“ Plead, baron, plead; the judge is perfectly disposed to 
lend you a favourable hearing.” 

“ Heaven hears you, Madame; and you alone can repair 
the wrong you have done.” 

“T! I have done wrong to any one! 
fectly unintentional !” 

“Nay, it was premeditated. Not content with being 
beautiful, you must still be amiable and agreeable ; must ex- 
pose to open day the perfection of your mind, the har- 
mony of your character, the goodness of your heart !”” 

“Grant all this true, does he for whom you act as inter- 
preter, reproach me with that as a crime ?” 

“No, but he has been for a long time unhappy. Admit- 
ted to your intimacy, he sees you and studies you each 
day ; and, each day, he loses something of his indifference, 
of his repose, of his reason. Dismayed at his little merit, 
he at first did all that human nature coud do, to triumph 
over an unreasonable sentiment, to banish from his thoughts 
hopeless wishes ; but all his efforts were unavailing. The 
sentiment which you had caused to spring up in his heart, 
grew to a violent and insurmountable passion; and the 


Surely it lives per- 





wishes which he was content to indulge in secret, now 
| hold his happiness in such dependence on their accomplish- 
|ment, that he can no longer withhold from you the avowal 
| of them.” 

| Notwithstanding the earnest tone of the baron, his mea- 
| 


| sured words partook somewhat of his habitually grave cha- 
| Facter, and were uttered with just that amount of fervour 
|that might reasonably be expected from a man of fifty. 


| Nor did the marchioness hesitate an instant to believe, 


|| that he was acquitting himself, not very willingly, of a mis- 


| sion in the discharge of which his own sentiments left him 
| very little at his ease. 


“Thad not thought myself gifted,” said she, laughing, 
‘“‘ with so great power as you represent. I am, I confess to 
; you, by no means convinced of the ravages of a passion 
| which has kept itself so secret, and the whole expression of 
| which consists in rousing itself, of a fine morning, by the aid 

of a third party.” 

‘¢ Ah, madam, such a reserve only betrays in him who 
| loves you a fear of not being worthy of you; and you can- 
not be offended at it.” 

* Ah, well! M. de Danneville, advise your protegé to be 
a little less diffident; and on my side, I will endeavour to 
exhibit a severity not altogether relentless.” 

‘Not less kind than beautiful!” cried the baron with 
enthusiasm. ‘ Yes, I will explain myself frankly, since you 
| encourage me to do so,” he continued, dropping on his knees 
| before the marchioness: “I am not myself blind to my 
| many imperfections ; but be assured, if there present them- 
| selves younger and more amiable pretenders, you will, at 
least, not find in any of them a heart filled with purer de. 
votion or more sincere admiration.” 

At this unlooked-for declaration, Madame de Montrevel 
was so amazed, that she could not utter a word in reply. 
Surprised at this silence, the poor baron gazed upon her in 
perfect perplexity, not knowing whether to rise up or re- 
main on his knees. The scene, however, by being pro- 
longed, began to be sufficiently ridiculous ; and the mar- 
chioness, who saw that it was time to put an end to it, ina 
voice that ill concealed her vexation, said to her venerable 
adorer : 

‘You jest very pleasantly, no doubt, M. le Baron; but 
unfortunately, my mind is, this morning, occupied with se- 
rious matters. Permit me, therefore, to pray you to defer 
till another day, the little piece of diversion which you had 
planned for yourself.” 

The baron rose in the greater confusion, as the opening 
of the interview had been of a nature to justify him in in- 
dulging some hopes. However, he was unwilling to ac- 
knowledge himself beaten in the first skirmish ; and, with 
a resolution unparalleled in the history of his internal life, 
| he conceived it to be his duty to reply by an eloquent and 
| vigorous sortie to the cold jeers of the marchioness. But she 
| did not judge it proper to face so formidable an attack ; and 
| after the first words of the baron, made good her retreat, and 
went to rejoin her daughter. 

It was certainly a very unlucky day for Madame de Mon- 
trevel. On approaching the bench on which were seated 
Louise and the Chevalier de Monbrun, she heard some 
words which excited her curiosity to hear, unobserved, the 
rest of their conversation. 

“‘ No, charming Louise,” said the chevalier, “I will never 
believe that among the young noblemen, few, it is true, 
whom your mother has permitted to pay their homage to 
you, there is none for whom your heart has experienced a 
sentiment of predilection.” 

“Oh heavens! M. de Monbrun, why insist on my de- 
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claring what I never have thought of asking my ow: 
heart ?” 

‘* Tt is impossible !” 

** Indeed, I cannot conceive what should make you ad- 
dress such a question to me; nor what interest you could 
take in my answer.” 

“ What interest ?—A very great one,—much greater than 
you could imagine !” 

* Well, then, let us admit, since it so pleases you, the 
reality of the predilection which you are so determined to 
suppose exists on my part.” 

“ T must, then,”—sighed the chevalier, who, after having | 
earnestly desired this avowal, was now very much vexed at | 
having obtained it,— I must then admit also in the object 
of your preference the union of the most brilliant qualities ; 


and yet,” added he, in an agitated tone, ‘* beware, Made- || 


moiselle de Montrevel! It is not always under the most 
flattering exteriour, that tre heart, which loves truest, is con- 
cealed.” 

‘+I am not aware that I named any one to you,” replied 
Louise, with vivacity. 

‘“* Suppose I attempt to guess ?” 

“¢T do not wish it, M. de Monbrun—or, if I cannot pre- 
vent you from making suppositions, be assured, I shall not 
reply to them.” 


«‘Tell me, only, what name I am to give to this prefer- || 


ence which you have conceived ; for, when a woman thus 
distinguishes a man, she may feel some other sentiment 
than friendship ; she may be influenced by that other more | 
vivid, more impassioned one, called love.” 

Louise hung her head and blushed. She was evidently 
embarrassed. But either from timidity, or because this con- 


versation was not altogether displeasing to her, she did not} 
' 


appear to have any intention of interrupting it, or at least of 
changing it to another topic. 

*“ You are silent!” resumed the chevalier, with an air of 
chagrin. “ 

“* This is too tyrannical !—T‘o compel me to tell you my- | 
self !” 


“* Well, then, permit me to have recourse to an interpreter, || 


who, they say, never deceives.” 

«¢ What interpreter?” demanded Louise, casting upon the 
chevalier a look of curiosity. 

He took from its place, in the hair of Louise, with which 
she had entwined it, a beautiful white daisy, and held it 
before her. 

“ What childishness !” said she, “ you believe in that?” 

Monbrun commenced stripping off its petals, one by one, 
while he pronounced the consecrated words, J love a little | 
—much—passionately—not at all. He had come to the 


word passionately, for the third time, when he suddenly || 


stopped ;—one petal alone remained attached to the calix of 
the flower.* 

“ You see it is folly to trust to such an interpretation,” 
cried Louise, earnestly, —‘‘ there is one petal too many !” 








* This is a love test very well known in Erance, at this day ; | 
and is much resorted to by the young, in sport or more serious- 
ly, according to the character of the parties—as is always the | 


} 





“T have not succeeded the less, however, in learning 
what I desired to know,” replied the chevalier. 

Louise could not restrain a movement of vexation. 

“ Nay, do not be angry,” resumed the chevalier in a sup. 
plicating tone. ‘Could you read my heart, you would see 
| how far from it is any desire to give you offence. What 
| you regard as a frivolous indiscretion, is, perhaps, the most 
| important act of my life. Master of a part of your secret, 
| [ tremble to learn more of it, and yet would give the world 
,to possess the whole. Louise, will you not confide it to 
| me ?” 


| To you least of all others!’ replied the young girl, 
| rising. 

| She wished to leave him, but the chevalier retained her, 
| and throwing himself on his knees— 


| Louise,” said he, seizing one of her hands which he 

covered with kisses,— Louise, how ought I to interpret 
| your words? In attempting to read your heart, I have not 

been able to conceal from you what was passing in my own. 
|My looks, my anxiety, my emotion, must have told you 
| how much I love you, and how much I should dread to see 
| another occupy, in your heart, the place that I would will. 
ingly lay down my life to obtain! I implore you, do not 
‘leave me long in an uncertainty which would drive me to 
| despair !” 
But, instead of replying, Louise uttered a cry.—She that 
'moment discovered the marchioness. 

Stunned by this blow, which was the more cruel as it 

was unforeseen, Madame de Montrevel fixed on her daugh. 
| ter and the chevalier a look of vexation and rage. Ad- 
| vancing towards the youthful pair, she commanded Louise 
| to retire into the house ; and turning to Monbrun: 

‘“ T shall answer for my daughter, sir; and you will allow 
me time to reflect upon sentiments, which, it seems to me, 
| have been very suddenly conceived, and of which I ought 
| to have been otherwise informed, than by accident.” 
| She then abruptly left iim, and hastened to shut herself 

up in her chamber, where she gave free course to the tears 
which suffocated her. 

A long and painful struggle now took place in her heart. 
| Mastered in turn, by jealousy and maternal love, her will 
was disturbed by these two equally irresistible forces. At 
; one moment, she abandoned herself entirely to the desire of 
| vengeance ; and, almost immediately, thoughts of devoted- 
| ness and generosity took possession of her heart. At one 
|instant, ready to run and throw herself on the neck of 
| Louise, and say, be happy! and at the next, resolved to an. 
}nihilate her with her malediction,—she remained alone till 
| evening, speaking aloud and sobbing, as if she had beena 
| prey to the delirium of a violent fever. 


| At last, she seemed to have formed a strong determina 
| tion ; and rang for a servant. 

| «Send my daughter to me !” 

| “Mademoiselle Louise?” replied the servant with an 


air of surprise. ‘ Does not Madame know that she is 


|| gone ?” 


** Gone !” cried the marchioness with anxiety. 
At that moment, a femme de chambre entered and 


case in things of this kind—to test the existence or absence of | placed in her hands a letter, which she proceeded to open 


the tender passion in another—as in the above instance. Or} 


if a maiden wishes to learn what impression her charms have 


made on the happy object of her secret preference, the formula | 


begins interrogatively, and the different parts of the above 
form are the oracular responses. The process consists in 


plucking off the petals of the daisy in regular order, round and 
round ; removing one as each division of the charm is pro- 
nounced ; thus repeating it, over and over, as many times as 
inay be necessary, till the last petal is reached :—the words 
regularly accompanying the severance of this, dsscloses the 
secret. 


'| tremblingly ;—she had recognized the hand-writing of Louise. 
It was in these words: 


“ DeaR MOTHER—Be not uneasy at my absence. It was 
necessary for the repose—the happiness of us both. In see- 


\|ing you, this morning, so severe with me who had never 
you, ig 


yet received aught but love and caresses from you, I shed 
many tears; and asked myself, what fault have I commit 
llted? Then I recalled to mind what you confided to meé 
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| 
yesterday, and all was explained. I your rival! I abandon I 
myself to a sentiment, which, in its birth, has well nigh H 
cost me the affection of my mother! No, never, never! I} 
know the goodness, the generosity of your heart, and I 
have wished to put myself beyond the reach of the effect | 
of your devotedness, which would have prompted you to |) 
secure my happiness, at the expence of your own. Happi. | 
ness! could it exist for me, were I to be the cause of your I 
shedding a single tear ? \\ 

«For six years I tasted the sweets of a calm and happy || 
life, in the quiet recesses of the abbey of Chelles. It is there 
that I go to seck repose and forgetfulness. But, think not | 
that I can be long separated from you. I desire to see you 
again soon ; but you alone can hasten that day which I so | 
earnestly desire ; for I have resolved not to leave the sacred | 
asylum in which I have taken refuge till after your mar- 
riage; and, sooner than fail in my resolution, I would not \ 
hesitate to bid the world an eternal adieu. 

“ Your daughter entreats ycu to abridge the period of her 
exile. LOUISE DE MONTREVEL. 

“ Noble heart! generous child !” cried the marchioness, | 
after having read this letter. ‘* No, you shall not long re-| 
main separated from me !” | 

The next day, one might have remarked in the hotel de 
Montrevel an extraordinary activity and commotion. A week | 
afterwards, the marriage of the marchioness took place. 

In the meanwhile, Louise did not find in the abbey of | 
Chelles the repose she expected. She soon discovered, by | 
the protracted sadness of her days, and the torture of her 
sleepless nights, that she had presumed too much on her re- 
sources. Her countenance soon assumed a frightful pale- 
ness, her looks were sad, her words few, and her step tot- 
tering. Everything announced that her physical strength was | 
giving way under the pressure of intense moral suffering. 

One evening she was informed that strangers were wait- 
ing for her, in the apartment of the abbess. This news 
caused her to shudder She hastened to) 
descend. As she opened the door her heart beat violently ; || 
the presentiment did not deccive her. A minute after, she | 
was in the arms of her mother. | 

But the marchioness was not alone ; the Baron de Danne- 
ville and the Chevalier de Monbrun accompanied her. | 

“Naughty child!” said Madame de Montrevel, as she , 
kissed the forehead of Louise ; “ I was obliged to yield to’ 
your threats, and obey you. I am married.” 

“Married !” cried Louise, with an accent of grief which |, 
she could not at first control. But recovering herself almost | 
immediately, she turned to the chevalier, and said, with a 
foreed smile, “ Oh, I conjure you, M. de Monbrun, make | 
my mother happy !” 

“How is this, silly one?’ resumed the marchoiness. || 
“Tt is not to the chevalier that you ought to address that en- || 
treaty.” And taking the hand of the baron, ‘ Louise,” | 
continued she, ‘I present to you my husband, the Baron 
de Danneville.” 


involuntarily. 


I shall not attempt to describe the scene that fullowed ; 
the reader will easily supply this deficiency. I think it al-| 
most equally useless to add, that the health of Louise was || 
restored as if by enchantment; and her marriage with Mon. | 
brun took place soon after that of the marchioness. S. A. K. || 


THE REST OF WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


the twilight. 


first families in this city. A week or two after its publica- 
tion, a friend informed us of the rumour, and we read the 
sketch over again to see what was chjectionable in it. 
With the exception of a correction made by the proof-read- 
er, and one accidental circumstance, invented by the writer 
to round a sentence, there was nothing in it that could pos- 
sibly apply to the family in question, and we were amazed 
at the interpretation put upon it. Subsequent knowledge 
of the writer and her object has completely removed from 
our mind, and that of the family alluded to, all shadow of 
suspicion that any particular person or persons were in her 
mind while writing it. The story has again come round to 
us, however, and in so bold a shape that we think it worth 
while to nail it again with a denial. There never has been in 


| the Mirror, and there never will be, any offensive allusion to 


individuals in private life. Descriptive writers constantly 
describe classes, and, if they describe them well, they will 
apply as the essays in the Spectator do, to hundreds of per- 
sons. The amiable Miss Sedgwick, utterly incapable of an 


||intentional wound to the feelings of any one, has lived in 


constant hot water, from the offence taken at the supposed 


personalities of her descriptions. It is very easy for a mali- 


| cious person to take any sketch of character, and find for it a 


most plausible original. But there should be a watch kept 
for those who first name these discoveries—the first finders 
of the key to a mischievous allusion. The first time you 
hear a malicious story, MARK THE TELLER oF IT—for ten to 
one, in that person, male or female, lies the whole malice 
of the invention and application. Such people do not work 
in the dark, however. Mischief-making is a most unprofi- 
table trade, and we trust that,in the future school of Ameri- 
can morals, the certain infamy of being the first teller of a 
malicious tale, will be a predominant feature. It can easily 
be made so, by “ keeping the subject before the people.” 


The beautiful steamer Troy was chartered for a new 


expedition a few evenings since—an aquaTic concert during 


a trip twenty. miles up the river and back on the heels of 
The choir of the Allen-street Presbyterian 
church is well known as the first and finest in the city, for 
power and correct harmony. It is led by Mr. Hart, a man 


| whose personal address as well as musical taste and en- 


thusiasm eminently fit him for the direction of such a large 
body of musicians, and on Wednesday evening, under his 
direction, the trip was made—the enormous number of 1500 
people being on board the boat. The singing was admirable 
and the party altogether delightful. 


One of the most curious features of New-York is the 
gradual formation of a Paternoster Row—or the making 
of Ann-street to correspond with that famous book-mine 
and fame-quarry of London. Our enterprising and thrifty 
friends and neighbours, Burcess, Srrincer & Co., are the 
“Lonemans” of this publishing Row, and truly, the activity 


| of their sales, and the crowds leaning continually over their 


counter, give a new aspect to the hitherto contemplative 
current of merchandize in literature. Their central and 
spacious shop on the corner of Broadway, is a thronged 
book-market, as vigorously tended and customered as the 
sales of pork and grain. They have lately added to their 





Turre is a circulation that beats newspapers,—beats ! establishment two stores intervening between them and us, 
them particularly in this:—the Tuesday’s paper overtakes || and, with the office of our friends of the “ New Wor.” 
the Monday’s, but the lie of Monday is never overtaken by l farther down the street, and several intermediate publishing 
the truth of Tuesday. Some months since a sketch appear. | and forwarding offices, we of the Mirror are in the midst of 
ed in the Mirror, written by one of our correspondents, ||@ formidable literary mart, that seems destined to concen- 
which was seized upon immediately by some of the busy- trate the book-trade, and make, of Ann-street, as we said 
bodies of society, as an intentional attack upon one of the , just now, a Paternoster Row. The Turks, (who, by the way, 
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have many other sensible notions, besides washing them- | osity in the feeling with which a sick man scrutinizes the 
selves instead of their shirts,) devote each different lane of | face of his doctor at their first interview ; or the client stu. 
their grand Bazaar to a single commodity,—no shoemaker || dies the features of his counsel learned in the law ; or the 
% ke fennd ent of Gheswshesdene, end 00 becks. cat of || prisoner at the bar carries his steady gaze from the counte. 

2 ¥ | nance of one to another of his jurors. In fact the law itself 
Book-alley. The convenience of this arrangement, to the | recognizes, in the case of the latter, the value of this seru. 
public, is very great, and it would be, in this city, a prodigious || tiny, for every one brought to trial on a capital charge is al. 
saving of labour, in cartage and traffic, to the book-sellers | !owed to reject a certain number from the panel on mere 
themselves. We have a faint hope of seducing over, to | inspection—simply because he ‘don’t like their looks’ 


R || Therefore, to make an end of the argument, granting that 
our Row, the agreeable clique of our friend Porter of the || contributors to a magazine are interested in knowing, and 


“ Spirit,” and we hope Inman of the Columbian will follow || have a good right to know, what manner of man he is at 
after, (to save rent,) and in this way, we shall have a morn- || whose call they exert their talents, it follows that they have 
ing lounge in Ann-street for the beaux esprits, that will en- || right to know what kind of features nature has given him; 
able us to combine into a literary social order and have i and, inasmuch as he would find it inconvenient and expen- 
: ear assy | sive to produce himself, bodily, at the abiding place of every 
some fun and more weight. Nothing like combination, oh || one, for personal examination, it is his duty to do what next 
fellow pensmen! Why should we not have a head, and wag || best he can, to wit, submit himself to the daguerréotype ap. 
it, like the Chamber of Commerce and the powerful Presby- || paratus and the engraver.” 
tery? For a class that keeps the key of the city’s to-mor-|| We beg to say, however, that a more unfavourable and 
row, the press in New-York is as strangely unorganized | untrue likeness than this of Mr. Inman we have seldom 
and segregate a body as anarchy of public opinion could | seen. The constraint of nerve in the effort to sit still gives 
possibly desire. But we are trenching here on something || his eyes a glare as if he were looking on at an execution, 
we have in petto, to write upon more gravely hereafter. || while his coat, abominably buttoned, makes a man who is 
Apropos of the Cotumsian, of whose neighbourhood we || really a fine specimen of an athlete, look like a hollow. 
have just now said we were covetous. The July copy of || chested and awkwardly-dressed consumptive. No, no! 
this thriving magazine presents the remarkable phenomenon || Mr. and Mrs. Public! never take that cadaverous and pul- 
of fifty pages—an entire number—by the Editor himself.|| monary-looking person to be the fresh and wholesome- 
There is first Mr. Inman’s likeness—done by himself on a || looking man, known in the street for John Inman! If you 
daguerreotype plate, and he, additionally, ‘‘a self-made want a picture of his frame, don’t frame that picture ! 
man.” ‘There is his child on the next-page—his sweetest || We give the next extract :-— 
production, and a very noble one, we must say, (painted “ These are some of the troubles attendant upon news. 
by his gifted brother Henry.) Then follow forty-eight | paper editing. It is but fair to say, however, that they are 
pages of admirably written miscellany—grave, gay, descrip- || by no means unaccompanied or unrelieved by pleasures and 
tive, critical and poetic—showing a versatility and prodi- || advantages. With all its monotony, the profession has yet 
gality of mind that has found its true destiny in the much. || 2" infinite variety, serving in a great measure to keep the 


4 fessi f an Edit Mr. I °s leadi spirit fresh and vigorous while the work is going on. Then 
exacting profession of an Auditor. Mr. tnman’s leading ar- |! i: ig pleasant enough to sit still within four walls and yet 


ticle is a beautiful essay on the business of editing, by the ! be talking to some thousands of people, with a consciousness, 
way, and we wish to make, from this, a couple of extracts— | or at least a hope, that to most of them the talk is opportune 
the first, explanatory of his “ counterfeit presentment?” ! and agreeable ; and when some ill-natured person knocks 














this hope in the head, by taking the trouble to let the editor 
“‘ The conductor of a magazine may be pardorféd for ex- || know that, in the estimation of such persons, he (the editor) 
hibiting his own features to the reader, if there is any virtue || is a blockhead, he (the editor) has his revenge and his 
in precedents. Hood has done it—so has Ainsworth—so || remedy in his own hands, to be applied by returning the 
has Campbell—so has Bulwer—and Christopher North has || compliment. Then there are sundry little tangible agree- 
multiplied the representation of his venerable physiognomy || ables incident to the professon—tributes of new books from 
some hundreds of times, by placing it on the drab-coloured || the publishers, new music from the composers, “ invites” to 
cover of every number; though to be sure he has had || collations, junketings on board new ships and steamboats, 
malice or modesty enough to make the innocent public be- || rail road excursions and the like; with now and then a 
lieve that the countenance belonged to old George Buchan- |} bountiful slice of wedding-cake from some new married 
an. Besides, there is no good reason—at least none very || pair, this last, however, being a more frequent incident of 
apparent—why the editor should be governed by a different || the craft in the country than in the city. Admission to all 
rule, in this respect, from the author; and nobody is ever || manner of shows, from a six-legged calf up toa_ talking 
astonished at seeing the portrait of its writer figuring as the || machine, are among the privileges of the editor; but they 
frontispiece to a volume. In fact there is more propricty in || are generally transferred to the reporter, in well regulated 
the editor’s case than in that of the author. The latter has |} establishments, and as he is expected to ‘ paragraph” the 
but one relation to contemplate and provide for—the rela- || exhibition, perhaps the quid pro quo may be set off against 
tion between himself and his readers. To speak in mer-||the entertainment and the account be considered fairly 
cantile phrase, he has only one set of customers; or in|| balanced, leaving nothing to the profit of the profession. 
legal, but one round of clients. The editor, per contra, has '|On the whole, however, the consideration which a compe- 
another and very interesting relation to sustain—the relation || tent, upright and judicious editor enjoys in society is probably 
between himself and his contributors. These have a right || the most available item in the benefits of his craft ; and itis 
to know what sort of person he is under whose leading they | conceded that to one who has a proper sense of his position, 
come up to the work of instructing or entertaining the mil- || this alone is almost an equivaient for all the drudgery and 
lion ; they-have an interest in his character, personal as || discomfort attending it. 
well as literally, for they must needs repose in him a degree “Then there is the difficult task of deciding upon the 
of confidence, his title to which it imports them to know. || acceptance of proffered manuscripts. For one that delights 
He is the link that unites them ; the responsible head of an ||him by its obvious and striking merit—its freshness and 
association in which they are the efficient and active mem- || truth of sentiment, its brilliancy of style, its vigor of thought 
bers, the manager of an enterprise in which they are to aj or polished beauty of expression—there are almost invariably 
certain extent partners. Each of them relies upon him, and || two or three—not decidedly and unequivocally bad, so a 
upon him only, for the general respectability of the concern ; | to justify him in pitching them headlong into the fire, the 
trusts té his prudence and propriety for assurance that in the || dealing with such being rather a relief than otherwise—but 
temporary association no one shall be annoyed by finding || so curiously falling short of excellence, just by a shade ot 
himself in bad company. Now everybody knows that the |} two—possessing so many good points, yet lacking the vivida 
physiognomical test is the most universal, if not the surest, || vis, the raciness, the indescribable something by whieh 
in judging of character. There is something more than curi- || readers are pleased and the tone of the magazine improved 
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—in a word, so falling just below the standard that the always 
unpleasant necessity of rejection is made actually painful 
by regret which has something in it of a personal nature. 
And very often, too, he has good reason to believe that the 
productions thus offered and thus found unsuited to his 
purposes have been written with other aspirations than 
those of mere ambition ; that trembling hopes have clustered 
round every page of the manuscript, alternating with fears 
beyond which lay despair ; that literary success has been 
dreamed of, thought of, striven for, as a refuge from poverty, 
as a means of relief from present or approaching destitution. 
Even in his short career as editor of a magazine, the writer 
of this article has received many letters revealing, even 
while they sometimes attempted to hide, the existence of 
hopes and fears such as he has endeavoured to describe ; 
appeals to his sympathy, all the harder to resist because they 
obviously were not meant as such, but were the almost un- 
conscious expression of feelings that rent the bosom in 
which they had their lodgment; and when he has found 
himself compelled to disappoint the hopes the crushing of 
which he knew would be like a death-pang to the spint 
that entertained them, he has exclaimed in very grief of 
soul, “ Let him who has a soft place in his heart become 
an army surgeon, a butcher or a turnkey, but let him not 
undertake the painful office of an editor.” Little do the 
readers imagine, when they perceive and enjoy his success 
in filling his pages with a brilliant succession of admirable 
papers, with what labour and regret and trial of the feelings 
these have been culled from among three or four times the 
number, many submitted to him with the most touching ap- 
peals for a word of cheer and a hand of aid, which he could 
not give because he knew that an inexorable judgment 
waited on Ais ministration—that an inexorable demand for 
the highest order of merit was ever before him, which he 
must satisfy or fall to the ground.” 


Brilliant as is, throughout, this number of the Columbian, 
we cannot avoid wondering how Mr. Inman dares to tam- 
per with such a precedent. We have thought something of 
ourself as an unparalleled worky, but with this number of 
a magazine on record, we shall brag no more. Fortunately 
he will be the principal sufferer by the eclipse. 





We seldom read a novel. We cannot afford the sympa- 
thy, even when we have the time. But, somewhat liquified 
on a warm afternoon of last week, our resolution would not 
hold, and we took up “the Rose of Tuistte Istanp,” a 
Swedish novel by Emilie Carlen, just published by Win- 
chester. The story took hold of us immediately, and we 
read the book through before going to bed, charmed with its 
earnest and graphic truth of narration and character, and 
particularly with the entire fusion of the style, betraying 
no thumb-spot from the Dictionary cover, and no smack of 
haste or clumsiness in the transfer. It reads like a book 
original in English, and that, to our professional superfinery 
of noun and pronoun, is no small. difference from ordinary 
translations. The New Wor tp rress is now a strong and 
critical phalanx, and whatever comes from it, comes with 
care and taste. 





We see by a printed circular that, after the summer vaca- 
tion, a new term will commence in September, in the 
school of Mrs. Krrxianp, (‘* Mrs. Mary Clavers.”) Mr. 
Kirkland, (who was formerly Professor in one of our col. 
leges, has had great experience in teaching, and has travel- 
led extensively in Europe,) is the teacher of mathematics 
and languages. Miss Sophie Ghertz and Miss Kirkland 
are the teachers of music. But in the mind and character, 
and in the experience of Mrs. Kirkland herself, lies the chief 
charm of this admirable school. Brought up, herself, with 
every advantage of wealth and society, and gifted with 
strong common sense as well as genius, Mrs. Kirkland has 
become conversant with every field for the development of 
female character, and knows thoroughly every exigency of 


American life. Her long residence in the V est has made 
her fully acquainted with the preparation of character need- 
ed for the plainest circumstances, while no person on earth 
better understands or exemplifies elegance and refinement. 
This notice is written wholly without her knowledge, but 
expressed earnestly and truthfully by us, from the conviction 
we feel that no mother, who has a daughter to care for, 
should lose the knowledge of so rare an opportunity of in- 
struction. Mrs. Kirkland’s residence is in 'Thompson-street, 
No. 214, between Bleecker and Amity streets. 


We sometimes get letters that are too good to be lost, and 
when their publication can wound nobody, and betray no 
secret, we feel as if it would be miserly and wrong to keep 
them for a luxury to one pair of eyes. We received one 
this morning from a man we love, and as it is full of genius 
and better worth printing than any letter of Horace Walpole’s, 
we venture to astonish our friend, and make need to be 
forgiven, by extracting its third person portions for our 
readers. It is dated at Cambridge, Mass. :— 


Things “in this section,” as the newspapers say, go on 
very much as usual. People are making themselves un- 
comfortably warm by politics, and other methods, and are 
beginning to think of Nahant. Mount Auburn also con- 
tinues to become a more and more fashionable place of 
resort for dead and living bodies, a fact of which we dwellers 











|in Cambridge have too ample evidence, by getting our 
|**dust to dust,” prematurely, Mr. C.’s grounds have been 
| closed to an admiring public, because his garden could not 
afford nosegays gratis, to the “ doxy” of every Jonathan who 
| chose to go thither and cut his name on the door-posts, and 
| because the said admiring public had got into a habit of 
‘looking at things in a menageryish light, and would gather 
|round the window at meal-times, to see Mr. C. and the 
other zoological rarities of the place, fed. With a ruthless 
disregard for this interesting Anglo Saxon (since that is 
the favourite word now) trait of character, and for the 
| interest of physivlogical science, Mr. C. has locked up his 
| gates, and the sovereign people must seek another Friday’s 
loafing-place. 

We have had quite a long drought here, which still holds 
on. In spite of it, however, the bobolink has showered his 
dithyrambics over every meadow, and the robins, and orioles, 
and cat birds, have not left usa single cherry. We are 
partial, however, to the poor unthrift singers here. We re- 
member Otway and the rest, and set up no scarecrows and 
fire no guns. Let them pay us with a birth-day ode. 

We have been making our hay here, a farming operation 

in which I assist. And let me suggest to you, who are 
| astonishing the world in New-York, by lecturing on Fashion, 
that if some perfumer were to introduce an essence of new- 
mown hay into the ball-room, in place of the thousand and 
| one (or two) exotics, he would doa national service. There 
| is nothing on earth so sweet—except, as Burns would have it, 
the breath 0’ ** somebody.” However, as all flesh is grass, 
|and you live in a large city, one of death’s great haying- 
| fields, where he is cutting a vigorous swath, whether the 
|sun shines or not, I am “ carrying lumber to Maine.” By 
| the way, there is a sweet little poem of Andrew Marvell’s 
|(on General Fairfax’s seat, I think) in which there is the 
most luxuriantly fanciful description of mowing that I ever 
saw. It would make a good extract for the New Mirror. 
It gives one that most Edenish of all feelings, that of lying 
under a tree, and seeing other people earning their bread 
by the sweat of their brow. You hear the breathing of the 
mowers, ydu see their steady stride, you know how sultry 
it is among the over-grown grass, and you become, for the 
nonce, not an antediluvian merely, but a pre-Adamite, the 
whole fall of man coming in between you and the toiling 
swains in the meadow. 

Page has painted some fine pictures here, particularly one 
of President Quincy, and an extraordinary one of Samuel 
G. Ward. 

Crawford’s Orpheus I think but lightly of. It tells one no 
story whatever. It seems to me, that if a man of genius 
had made a statue on this story, he would have given us 
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some news about Orpheus, told us something we did not happy, and cheat the hours of care from the discontented, 
know before. One has to furbish up his Lempriere to judge will be enough to make you think every man you meet is 
of Crawford’s attempt. One thing I am sure of, and that not your creditor. Excuse the liberty, ete. 


is, that if Orpheus had had such a face as Crawford has Truly yours, a 
given him, he would have followed the prudent Admetus’s : 
plan and persuaded Hercules to be his substitute in his The Ericurran by Moore is now ready, and those who 


Acherontic expedition. A fellow with such looks would |!ove music without rhyme or gamut, and narrative as clear, 
not have been as ready, as Falconbridge said he was, to flowing and sparkling as a rivulet after shooting a cascade, 
‘leap into hell.” Why, there was scarce ever a poet) wil] be delighted with taking it, in a pocketable form, to be 
laureat but had a stronger face. Yours, &c, ; 

read under a tree, or to a sweetheart in the moveable 
Heaven of her presence. The Epicurean is one of those un. 
priceable luxuries, like a timely breeze or an unsought 
smile, that money cannot call up or pay for. And anew 
copy of it, even to one who has read it twenty times, is as 
welcome as a new copy of the baker’s loaf. 

And now, at last, dear reader, ** Pencillings by the Way” 
is a deliverable book. Buy ir iF you Love vs! We have 
manfully resisted the inveigling system—(urged upon us by 
|| our politic brothers in the trade)—by which our book might 

have crept upon you unperceived, in * shilling numbers.” 





We have always had a very strong impression that sin-| 
ners get too little mercy in this world—particularly flirts. 
We have, through life, sought every opportunity to be in a! 
position to forgive. Pat, to this weakness, comes a piece 
of poetry from a gentleman, apparently “ done brown,” ex- 
pressing our own instinct of resignation most feelingly. |! 
We give it at this privileged end of the Mirror, to show our 
admiration of the principle : 


TO LAURA 


So in our friendship, Laura, you believe not, It would have cost you nine shillings and nine errands, in 
Though tried by sorrow, friendship fond and true ; ie : : afte 

Each cherished tie you gladly break, and grieve not fragments—it costs you but eight shillings and one errand, 
To cast aside old friends, but hail the new. whole. Respect our love for the integer! We wish tolie 

May you be ever happy—such most truly |, on your table, not dismembered. And then, (though this 
Is still the ardent wish of this lone heart ; |, is a confession,) we wish you to read the latter end first! 


Nor may the friends that gather round you newly, 


~9 *. Tha ok of travels covers o ssag ug > chry. 
E’er feel how sad it is to say, “ we part.” at book of travels covers our passage through the chry 


| salis—the transition from the Boston caterpillar to the cos. 
mopolitan butterfly—and we like our Jast phase best. 
Albeit we must creep befure we fly, we like to be first seen 
flying. Few vegetables are greener than a new-sandalled 


And may those friends be all the heart can ask, 
Such, too, as earthly hopes have rarely met, 
Devoted, true,—to me remains the task, 
The past, and all its memories, to forget. 


Fickle they say thou art; nor do I know | traveller; and though we told what we saw, as well as we 

If true or false the careless charge might prove ; 
But mine shall be the duty still to show, . : : ; ape 
That he can ne’er reproach, who once did love. r.| With. There is a great deal described in Pencillings. 


| We were every way fortunate while abroad—fortunate in 
We do not know why we should leave to “ Mother} the friendship of Mr. Rives, our Minister to France, who 
Bumby, the gossip,” the trumpeting of the success of our) $4ve Us a passport to courts and kings—fortunate in the 
favorite project, the“ Mrrror Lisrary.” We receive let.| friendship of Navy officers who generously gave us a six- 
ters on the subject—letters of thanks and encouragement | Months’ ward-room hospitality in the Mediterranean—for- 
—-that would cheer on a pea-shodden pilgrim to his shrine. || 'unate in noble friends in England, who passed us from 
We must take a liberty with one of these correspondents, | house to house with the unhesitating facility of a dream— 
and show by the tone of his letter how warmly and kindly | fortunate in health, and a heart easy to keep afloat. The 
our pick for the Library is appreciated :— book might be better written—we could write a better one, 
with more time and maturer knowledge—but it would not 


knew how, allowances must be made for the eyes we saw 





P. S. As I have finished the business portion of the let- | Sent teieataials te 3 ‘ : f 
ter, you will excuse me if I say a few words relative to your! M8 De what it is now, @ picture of progress in observa. 
pet child and favourite, the New Mirror. The ladies de-| tion and knowledge of the world. As such we commend 
clare it is charming, and those whose circumstances do not|; it to the kindness of our readers. 
admit of two magazines are bidding adieu to — and, 
, so that your elegant periodical may grace their || ; . ae 

> P c x ” 
centre-tables. At the commencement it had but three sub- | Our friend “the Brigadier” has had a bunch of glory 
scribers—a clerk in one of the banks, a young and talented || from England in the shape of four embellished editions of 
painter, who is at amas studying emg estanceany in| his most popular song, (‘The Woodman,”)—embel- 
New-York, and your humble servant. We, however, pro-|' lished, each one, in a different style and certainly with more 
cured an agent, who is regularly supplied by Mr. Zieber of eat Penge : bef The whol 
Philadelphia, and the Mirror now circulates widely. a ee oe wee See efore saw. The whole 

How soon is the number “to be out” containing your || Song, music and words, forms the miniature head to very 

** Pencillings by the Way?” We are waiting very impa-|| expensive note-paper, in one instance, and another copy is 
‘ : Be pi prods “ae. , : 

tiently for its publication. I have had my “ Mirror Li-| printed on a glazed card, with an engraving of an appro- 
brary” splendidly bound, and oh! such a book! I would)! . 1 i ad . 
not be without it for the best article in Tiffany’s store. It/|| — — rerene mnt nh really a wonder in the arts. 
cost me exactly five dollars, and I would not take a “ cart || There is certainly a chord in that song that touches all 
load” of five dollar annuals for it. There are the four Ro-|; hearts. No song of Moore’s has been translated into s0 
cocos, poor Dibden’s songs, Barry Cornwall’s songs, and the || many languages, and none is more widely known. A 


“ . sara? j , ~s | ° ‘ 
Brigadier’s” also, to say nothing about your own works.|) fiend of ours lately from Constantinople, mentioned hear- 
The many happy hours I have spent in reading these works, ||. eet: ? 
ing it sung there, and it is really universal, though the 


since you issued them, I shall ever remember ; and shall not i ; : 

be so ungrateful as to forget to whom I am indebted for || voluntary compliment of these embellished editions, in 4 
works of such rare merit, and which I might never have read '|land of song like England, is a tribute that surpasses all 
if you had been successful in your purchase of Glenmary, '\others. We have given the Brigadier notice to get ready 
(don’t cry!) The country, or at least the intellectual por- | 


tion of it, will aways be under many abligations, which I) to be immortal. 











fear they will never be able to pay, (for the shillings do not || ‘ ‘aia? 
* begin to do it,”) but I hope the gratification you feel in|, We have received the manuscript of W. D.S. from Noel. 
sending these immortal books to render many a fireside, Many thanks. Such contributors are indeed welcome. 
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